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THE ALLEGORICAL PRINCIPLE 
By Epwarp A. Bloom 


There has seemingly been a critical awareness of allegory 
every since the earliest literary and artistic employment of 
the form. Although the critics, ancient and modern, have 
achieved relative unanimity of opinion of what true allegory 
should be, they have been less agreed in their beliefs of what 
allegory should do. That is, over the centuries they have set 
forth definitions of allegory that crystallize the genre as a very 
definite literary mode. Yet they have quarreled over the limits 
of allegory, attempting to establish the appropriate relationships 
between the fictitious and moralistic qualities. In the process 
they have argued that allegory is often too obscure to convey 
meaning and it can be justified only through its lucidity. The 
critics have engaged in some notable disputes over the func- 
tional and esthetic propriety of the allegorical method of presen- 
tation: they have seen its value in conveying political notions, 
and they tested its validity under the arbitrary standards of 
neoclassical rules. Critics since the eighteenth century have 
decried allegory for tediousness, lack of interest and vagueness. 
Despite numerous attacks, allegory has never really died out. 
In statements ranging from the simplicity of Plutarch to the 
complexity of Blake, Coleridge and C. S. Lewis, the critics 
have argued for and against the literary utility of the medium, 
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seeing in it either a superficial and unnecessary kind of obscurity 
and ornamentation, or a profoundly and paradoxically simple 
agent for the dissemination of valuable sempiternal truths. 


I 


At the root of the allegorical concept is the traditional notion 
that it is an essentially didactic device whose responsibility it 
is to delight while it teaches. Such a concept necessarily in- 
volves the conscious, simultaneous operation of the artist’s 
imaginative and intellective powers, and it denies any possibility 
of accidentally or incidentally derived interpretations. While 
it is true that numerous critics have objected to allegory on the 
grounds that it adumbrates true meaning beyond the compre- 
hension of the general reader, the more common and admissible 
critical assumption is that the allegorical intention is to support 
and reveal a true or secondary meaning. In essence, then, 
allegory (and here we are primarily concerned with verbal, 
rhetorical allegory rather than plastic, visual allegory) is a 
literary mode which consciously presents at one and the same 
time at least two meanings: One may be designated as primary, 
or as a literal and figurative surface meaning. The other may 
be designated as secondary, or as a meaning of abstract signifi- 
cance; that is, one with penetrating moralistic or didactic 
intention. It should further be noted that the connotations of 
the secondary meaning depend for clarity and interpretation 
upon the primary meaning. Thus, it becomes readily apparent 
that the chief value of the literal aspect of allegory lies in the 
key which it affords to the secondary aspect. We may read an 
allegory as a pleasant piece of fiction, and we may appreciate 
the author’s technical ingenuity; but if we fail to search beneath 
the surface or if the artist fails to invite our attention to a 
testing of the matter beneath the surface, then the allegory has 
lost at least one half of its function. At the same time, despite 
the opportunities for delight, the literal fiction alone may well 
provide but a trivial or superficial example of artistry. The 
allegory, then, if it is to be of any merit in its particular genre, 
must communicate both content and form, both idea and image. 
Great allegorists have never been content with mere equiva- 
lences between the primary and the secondary levels. They 
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have always intended, rather, to present works of art which 
evoke a twofold response from the pictorial imagination and 
the rational intellect. 

The attributes and function of allegory, nevertheless, were 
early related by Quintilian and Cicero to oratory and rhetoric. 
Under the religious intensity of medieval speculation, however, 
allegory, both in practice and in theory, proved itself to be much 
more flexible, and to offer a more profound means of didactic 
communication than Quintilian or Cicero would seem to suggest. 
For the spiritually and morally searching temper of the Middle 
Ages, indeed, allegory was ideally suited to the expression of 
both temporal and sempiternal truths because it offered an 
apparently satisfactory key to many of the mysteries of the 
moral universe on which there was much speculation. Medieval 
thinkers, thus, made it possible for themselves to evaluate every 
event in nature or in Scripture as the repository of four different 
yet related kinds of truth, one literal and three symbolic. The 
three symbolic levels may be considered as facets of an inner 
spirit, or of an “ insight symbolism,” and all are cojoined. The 
degrees of “ insight symbolism ” are: 


1. Allegorical (aAAnyopia — ddXos +- dyopetdw, to speak otherwise) : 
this includes general truths pertaining to humanity as a whole. 
2. Tropological (rporoAoyia — Aoyos + tporos, from tpérew, to 
turn): this concerns the moral lesson to be derived from any 
event. 
. Anagogical (dvaywyy, elevation, a leading up — dva + dywyn) : 
this leads to ultimate truth. 


The supreme medieval example of multiple meanings based 
upon the concept of “ insight symbolism ” is the Divine Comedy. 
That Dante himself was clearly conscious of this multiplicity 
of intention is affirmed by his own statement about the Divine 
Comedy: 


Be it known that the sense of this work is not simple, but on the 
contrary it may be called polysemous, that is to say, of more senses 
than one; for it is one sense which we get through the letter, and 


* Quintilian, The Institutio Oratoria (trans. H. E. Butler, New York, 1921), 
VIII. vi. 44 ff. Cicero, Orator (trans. H. M. Hubbell, Cambridge [Mass.] and 
London, 1939), xxvii. 94. 
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another which we get through the thing the letter signifies: and the 
first is called literal but the second allegorical or mystic.’ 


From this established premise Dante proceeded to an analysis 
of the “allegorical or mystic ” in its three didactic senses. In 
this polysemous intention each of the four levels of the Divine 
Comedy is to be interpreted simultaneously and as ultimately 
inseparable from the esthetic and moralistic totality of the 
poem. So solidly established was this principle in the medieval 
pattern of thought that it was codified in a simple rule: 


Littera gesta docet, 
Quid credas allegoria, 
Moralis quid agas, 
Quo tendas anagogia.® 


This, indeed, has survived in the main as the philosophical 
essence of allegorical writing. Its proponents have adhered in 
general to the principle that allegory must present most obvi- 
ously that which pleases, but they have also insisted that it 
must provide more profound tenets for that which we are to 
believe, that which we are to do, and that toward which we are 
to aspire. 

With the ascendancy of the Renaissance the practical concept 
of allegory became comparatively simplified, although in its 
general outlines the mode supported the same tropological and 
anagogical overtones as in medieval usage. At least by defini- 
tion during the Renaissance, allegorical levels became twofold. 
That is, the practitioners and critics retained the concept of 
the literal-figurative level, but they synthesized the three 
symbolic levels into one. Generally, however, there was a con- 
tinuance of the established notion that the secondary under- 
lying meaning must rely for its clarification upon the primary 
figurative meaning. Allegory, indeed, was a valuable tool for 


* Quoted by H. Flanders Dunbar, Symbolism in Medieval Thought (New Haven, 
1929), pp. ix-xi. Despite this apparent complexity, medieval poets, among them 
Dante and Boccaccio, intended allegory to be at once a symbolic and transparently 
revealing veil for truth. See K. E. Gilbert and Helmut Kuhn, A History of Esthetics 
(New York, 1939), p. 165; Dante, The Divine Comedy, “ Purgatory,” Canto VIII; 
Boccaccio, The Genealogy of the Gentile Gods (Books 14 and 15, ed. Charles Osgood 
as Boccaccio on Poetry [Princeton, 1930]), pp. xxxviii, 149. Note the later Eliza- 
bethan attitude toward allegory as a “rind within a rind.” 

® Dunbar, op. cit., p. 31, n. 16. Cf. Dante, Convivio, II. i; Boccaccio, op. cit., 
xviii ff. 
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those Renaissance and Elizabethan critics and authors who 
insisted upon the moral utility of poetry and who regarded the 
imaginative elements as mere adjuncts for the purpose of 
making more palatable the didactic elements. There also 
evolved in this period the theory that the two elements pro- 
vided a meaning within a meaning, a “ rind” within a “ rind,” 
the outer “rind ” serving as a kind of delightful wrapping for 
the inner. This was the representative attitude of Sir John 
Harington in his Brief Apology for Poetry (1591) , which pre- 
faces his translation of Orlando Furioso. 


The ancient Poets haue indeed wrapped as it were in their 
writings diuers and sundry meanings, which they call the senses or 
mysteries thereof. First of all for the literall sence (as it were the 
vtmost barke or ryne) they set downe in manner of an historie 
the acts and notable exploits of some persons worthy memorie: 
then in the same fiction, as a second rine and somewhat more fine, 
as it were nearer to the pith and marrow, they place the Morall 
sence profitable for the actiue life of man, approuing vertuous 
actions and condemning the contrarie.* 


Although Harington’s view paralleled a widely accepted one, 
contemporary opinion was not altogether favorable. Spenser, 
for instance, realized that he was inviting critical displeasure 
by undertaking a “ continued Allegory, or darke conceit,” even 
though he was admittedly following a classical precedent. As 
he wrote to Raleigh: 


To some, I know, this Methode will seeme displeasaunt, which 
had rather have good discipline delivered plainly in way of precepts, 
or sermoned at large, as they use, then thus clowdily enwrapped in 
Allegoricall devices.® 


The objections to the cloudy allegorical method were pointedly 
set forth by George Puttenham in The Arte of English Poesie, 
in 1589, the year of Spenser’s letter. Taking exception to the 


**A Preface, or Rather a Briefe Apologie”’ (intro. to Orlando Furioso [London, 
1634]), p. 4. Note the comparable attitudes of Thomas Lodge, Richard Stanyhurst, 
and George Chapman in Elizabethan Critical Essays (ed. G. Gregory Smith, 
Oxford, 1904). Lodge in his pamphlet Defence of Poetry (1579) approved of the 
allegorical principle as a means of revealing the follies of the world; he was arguing 
against Stephen Gosson’s School of Abuse. See J. W. H. Atkins, English Literary 
Criticism: The Renascence (London, 1947). 

°“ A Letter of the Author’s . . . To the Right Noble and Valorous Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Knight” (1589). 
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oblique method of presenting a moral which Spenser consciously 
adopted, Puttenham sternly decried allegory because of its 
“ duplicitie of meaning or dissimulation vnder couert and darke 
intendment.” ® Thus, those who were averse to allegory on the 
same grounds as Puttenham, conceived of the genre as a means 
of deception, and in effect a refutation of classical Aristotelian- 
ism; meanwhile critics like Harington and practitioners like 
Spenser acknowledged allegory not as a deception for the sake 
of concealment but as a transparently adorned statement of 
both tropological and anagogical truth: “So much more profi- 
table and gratious is doctrine by ensample, than by rule.” * 

The predominant Renaissance attitude is substantially con- 
sonant with that of writers like Harington and Spenser, who, 
as heirs of the medieval concern over moral and didactic truths 
searched for practical yet esthetic demonstrations of those 
truths. Such, for instance, was the sympathetic purpose of 
Sir Philip Sidney when he sought in An Apology for Poetry 
to account for Aesop’s allegorical appeal. The poet, says Sidney, 
is a popular philosopher “ whose pretty Allegories, stealing 
vnder the formall tales of Beastes, make many, more beastly 
then Beastes, begin to heare the sound of vertue from these 
dumbe speakers.” * Thus the seeming naiveté of a beast fable 
provides a charming framework for even unsophisticated readers, 
but at the same time serves through this charm to make them 
receptive to the moral truths contained within this subtle tale. 
It is precisely this deceptively didactic aim that was to provide 
neoclassical critics with a justification for allegory. And Bacon, 
in The Advancement of Learning (1605), set up as one of his 
categories “ allusive ” or “ parabolical ” poetry. He too, without 
distinguishing between allegory and parable, turned for example 
to Aesop’s Fables. Parable, according to Bacon, is a simple and 
pleasant means of didacticism for minds unschooled in rational 
argumentation; to such minds, hence, a primary appeal must 
be dramatically or figuratively demonstrable.® 


°In Elizabethan Critical Essays, II, 160. 

* Spenser, “A Letter of the Author’s.” 

*In Elizabethan Critical Essays, I, 167. 

* [bid., I, 1-9. See Ben Jonson, Timber: or, Discoveries (1641), on this didactic 
nature of poetry. Aristotle, The “ Art” of Rhetoric (trans. J. H. Freese, London and 
New York, 1926), II. 20. 5 ff., discusses fable as a form of rhetorical proof. 
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Without undergoing serious change, the medieval and Eliza- 
bethan concepts of allegory lend themselves admirably to neo- 
classical codification because of rigid delimitation of function 
and form. Consequently, it is no surprise to read Sir Richard 
Blackmore’s insistence, in his preface to Prince Arthur, An 
Heroick Poem, that the action of epic poetry “ must be related 
in an Allegorical manner.” He elaborates on the principle that 
this Rule is best observ’d, when, as Divines speak, there is both a 
Literal Sense obvious to every Reader and that gives him satisfac- 
tion enough if he sees no farther, and besides another Mystical or 
Typical Sense, not hard to be discover’d by those Readers that pene- 
trate the matter deeper.’® 
This, of course, is close to the medieval, Dantesque concept of 
allegory but with a notable difference. Dante, it has been seen, 
inter-relates and finds equally important all four senses of the 
polysemous allegory. Blackmore, on the other hand, presum- 
ably sees a large measure of esthetic value separable—if not 
necessarily desirable thus—from the didactic, moralistic inten- 
tion. By attributing the fundamental appeal of allegory to the 
imaginative, literal element, Blackmore seems even to imply 
that the secondary, didactic appeal is incidental. Allegory—if 
we accept this as a representative view—was slowly coming 
to be recognized as a literary form with essentially esthetic as 
well as didactic properties, an obvious reversal of allegorical 
apologists of the Renaissance. Blackmore reveals a modern 
critical initiative and flexibility in his emphasis upon esthetic 
values. But at the same time he proves himself to be one-sided 
in assuming that the literal-figurative element can be separated, 
even partially, from the didactic-moralistic. It is the same kind 
of guilt that can be charged against the Elizabethan critics 
who threw their emphasis upon the didactic-moralistic aspects 
of allegory. It is a testimony to the genius and insight of Dante 


10°In Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century (ed. J. E. Spingarn, Oxford. 
1908-9), III, 227. See Dryden’s “ Parallel of Poetry and Painting” and “ Preface 
to the Fables,” Essays of John Dryden (ed. W. P. Ker, Oxford, 1926), II, 127-8, 
250; Réné le Bossu, Traité du Poéme Epique (Paris, 1693), pp. 10-11; John Dennis, 
“ Remarks on a Book Entituled, Prince Arthur,” The Critical Works of John Dennis 
(ed. E. N. Hooker, Baltimore, 1939, 1943), I, 56 ff.; Pope, “ Preface to the Trans- 
lation of the Iliad,” in Critical Essays of the Eighteenth Century 1700-1725 (ed. 
W. H. Durham, New Haven, 1915), pp. 323 ff. Le Bossu’s essay on the epic is 
prefixed to some editions of Pope’s Odyssey. 
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that he went to neither extreme but synthesized parts which 
are not properly separable. 

The prevailing eighteenth-century attitude toward allegory 
is further well represented by John Hughes, John Newbery, 
and Lord Kames. Hughes is the most explicit and definitive of 
the Augustan commentators. In An Essay on Allegorical 
Poetry, &c. (1715) , he makes the following distinctions between 
the literal and the mystical or typical senses: 

An Allegory is a Fable or Story, in which, under imaginary 
Persons or Things, is shadow’d some real Action or instructive 
Moral; or, as I think it somewhere very shortly defin’d by Plutarch, 
it is that in which one thing is related, and another thing is under- 
stood. It is a kind of Poetical Picture, or Hieroglyphick, which by 
its apt Resemblance conveys Instruction to the Mind by an Analogy 
to the Senses; and so amuses the Fancy, whilst it informs the Under- 
standing. Every Allegory has therefore two senses, the Literal and 
the Mystical; the literal sense is like a Dream or Vision, of which 
the mystical sense is the true Meaning or Interpretation." 

Hughes is closer to the medieval and Elizabethan spirit than 
Blackmore because he insists more stringently upon the neces- 
sity of pursuing the significance of the allegory to its ultimate 
intention. Emphasizing the secondary meaning more than the 
primary, Hughes is consequently more typical of neoclassical 
critics than Blackmore. As Hughes elaborates his theory of 
allegory, he distinguishes between what may be termed political 
and didactic allegory. The first serves as but transparent 
concealment of actual persons and credible events. He cites 
a popular notion, for instance, that Aeneas is meant to represent 
Augustus Caesar. At best, however, Hughes considers this first 
type as superficial allegory, without the significant literary and 
moralistic impact of didactic allegory."* As he defines the 


e > 


true “ genre: 

The second kind of Allegory, and which, I think, may more 
properly challenge the Name, is that in which the Fable or Story 
consists for the most part of fictitious Persons or Beings, Creatures 
of the Poet’s Brain, and Actions surprising, and without the Bounds 
of Probability or Nature. In Works of this kind, it is impossible 


™ Critical Essays of the Eighteenth Century, p. 88. See Plutarch, How a Young 
Man should study Poetry (trans. F. M. Padelford, New York, 1902), p. 62. 
See section II, below, for a discussion of political allegory. 
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for the Reader to rest in the literal Sense, but he is of necessity 
driven to seek for another Meaning under these wild Types and 
Shadows. 


For examples Hughes turns to the story of Circe in the Odyssey 
and to the Comus of Milton. Through this second kind of 
allegory, it is clear, Hughes typically hopes to attain an insight 
into ultimate truth. It is unlike the first kind of allegory, whose 
purpose is utilitarian.” 

Newbery adheres so closely to the principles set down by 
Hughes as to suggest direct borrowing. His essay, however, 
is useful in revealing that attitudes toward allegory underwent 
no notable changes in the half century that elapses between his 
discourse and Hughes’. Newbery is pertinent, also, because of 
his reiteration that no piece of moralistic or didactic writing 
may be termed allegorical unless it may be interpreted upon two 
levels.1* Lord Kames treats the problem of multiple allegorical 
intention through inference rather than overt statement. But 
he, like Hughes, makes clear enough that an allegory presents 
an obvious surface meaning which esthetically shadows a deeper 
meaning. “|The subject thus represented,” he says, “is kept 
out of view; we are left to discover it by reflection; and we are 
pleased with the discovery, because it is our own work.” 

Coleridge, in the following century, despite his poor opinion 
of allegory, paid it considerable attention in order to distinguish 
allegory from symbol. First, however, he sought to clarify any 
distinctions that might exist between fable and allegory. His 
first reaction was to confess his “ ignorance and inability ” to 
differentiate. With his usual precision, however, Coleridge 
concludes that 


allegory is not properly distinguishable from fable, otherwise than 
as the first includes the second, as a genus its species; for in a fable 
there must be nothing but what is universally known and acknowl- 
edged, but in an allegory there may be that which is new and not 
previously admitted.*¢ 


"* Critical Essays of the Eighteenth Century, p. 92. 
™ The Art of Poetry on a New Plan (London, 1762), IT, 1 ff. 
*® Elements of Criticism [1762] (New York, 1855). p. 383. 
“: Coleridge’s Miscellaneous Criticism (ed. T. M. Raysor, London, 1936), “ Lecture 
» p. 88. 
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With a greater exactness than any of the previously noted 
critics, and with psychological acumen, Coleridge supports the 
traditional dualistic concept of allegorical intention: 


We may then safely define allegoric writing as the employment of 
one set of agents and images with actions and accompaniments 
correspondent, so as to convey, while in disguise, either moral 
qualities or conceptions of the mind that are not in themselves 
objects of the senses, or other images, agents, actions, fortunes, and 
circumstances, so that the difference is everywhere presented to the 
eye or imagination, while the likeness is suggested to the mind; and 
this connectedly so that the parts combine to form a consistent 
whole.’” 


Coleridge is here enforcing his dictum for totality of structure 
and meaning, and he is at the same time, by implication, 
denying the possibility of disparate interpretations. The literal 
must lead to the secondary, and the secondary may not be 
evaluated without reference to the literal. 

In modern times allegory has become something of a problem 
for philosophers and semanticists as well as critics. Although 
the present-day attitudes toward allegory have been compli- 
cated by the technical complexity of modern knowledge, the 
basic issue remains inherently the same, that of the multiplicity 
of intention. Thus the essence is strikingly familiar in the 
following passage from Susanne K. Langer. 


Therefore a symbolic entity may have two or more meanings at 
once, even for the same interpreter—one with the natural key of 
sense discrimination, or of unconscious association, another in some 
more sophisticated language. This is the principle of allegory: 
there we have a literal meaning—the key to this being the accepted 
meanings of the words and the sentence-forms—and a secondary 
meaning, which employs some features of the primary meaning, as 
a symbol to express another structure. 

But allegory is a direct and obvious form of interpretation. For 
the secondary meaning could really be literally expressed, being 
simply another story. It is verbally communicable, and does not 
really need the literal story for its expression. But there are ideas 
which no definition can render and these are necessarily revealed 
only as secondary meanings.'® 


*7 Tbid., p. 30. 
*® The Practice of Philosophy (New York, 1930), p. 156. 
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Here is a clear modern acceptance of the essential integration 
between the primary and secondary levels of meaning. Repre- 
sentative of the critics’ point of view is that of C.S. Lewis, who 
observes: “ By a radical allegory I mean a story which can be 
translated into literal narration . . . without confusion, but not 
without loss.” ?® And he tells us, further, that it is essential for 
the allegorist to keep “ the two stories—the psychological and 
the symbolical—distinct and parallel before his mind.” *° 
William Empson pursues the theory intently, looking at allegory 
as a third type of ambiguity. In this he sees, like those who 
preceded him, a means for stating one thing while meaning 
another.”* 


I 


Critically, it may be seen, there has never been any divergence 
of opinion about the foliate nature of allegory. It is clear 
enough, whether or not one approves of the genre, that allegory 
is contructed in a kind of laminated pattern. Ideally, each 
layer of meaning should reinforce every other one, and it may 
be generally posited that such is the intention of the competent, 
conscious allegorist.** Even while conceding this multiple aim, 


however, numerous commentators have refused to assume as 
inevitable that a clear secondary meaning must arise logically 
and understandably from a vivid or ingenious primary presen- 
tation. One of the earliest recorded objections against allegory 
is that of Socrates, who complains of the obscurity which 


** The Allegory of Love (Oxford, 1936), p. 166. 

°° Tbid., p. 140. 

** Seven Types of Ambiguity (2nd ed., 2nd impression, London, 1949), pp. 123 ff. 
See also Austin Warren, Rage for Order (Chicago, 1948), pp. 91-92, and “ Kosmos 
Kafka” in The Kafka Problem (ed. Angel Flores, New York, 1946), p. 71. Dis- 
cussing both Hawthorne and Kafka, Warren in almost identical terms says: “ An 
allegory is a series of concepts provided with a narrative, or a narrative accompanied 
by a conceptual parallel. Strictly, it is a philosophical sequence which calculatedly 
and systematically works itself out in images.” Cf. Louis Cazamian, Symbolisme 
et Poésie (Neuchatel, 1947), pp. 77-8, passim. 

*? Recurrently critics have stated their beliefs that the writing of allegory must 
be a conscious art. See, for example, Coleridge’s Miscellaneous Criticism, “ Lecture 
VIII,” p. 99; Allen Tate, Reactionary Essays on Poetry and Ideas (New York, 
1936), pp. 91-2 [“ We get, in the Spenserian allegory, a projection of the will.”]; 
Lewis, op. cit., pp. 48, 140. The theory of conscious origination of allegory is 
implicit in the statements of practitioners like Dante, Spenser, Melville, Hawthorne. 
The discussion of allegorical obscurity, which follows in the body of the paper, 
is essentially a ramification of this problem. 
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shrouds the underlying intention of moralistic poetry and thus 
prevents youngsters from distinguishing between figurative 
fancy and the symbolic truth which it represents.** Other 
writers have felt that the need for secondary clarity is so 
imperative that allegorists must be enjoined to observance of 
this principle by incisive rules, which the critics have set forth. 
The problem has been complicated because some critics have 
been so antithetical to the form that they have arbitrarily 
charged allegorists with deliberate obscurity. This attitude of 
Puttenham’s, for instance, has been noted already. Any literary 
system that is founded upon multiplicity, these writers have 
said in effect, is guilty of deliberate concealment of those very 
truths which they propose to teach. It may be assumed, conse- 
quently, that such objections proceed from a fundamental 
belief that didacticism must be couched in terms less com- 
plex than those of allegory, and that the imagination and 
understanding must apprehend, without ambiguity, essential 
doctrines. 

Obviously, the technical intention of allegory is such that a 
certain degree of obscurity is inseparable from the structure. 
If the secondary meaning consistently eludes apprehension, 
then it may be said that the allegorist has failed to integrate 
the various layers of intention and that he is justifiably censur- 
able on the grounds of unnecessary obscurity or inept allegory. 
The objections are unwarrantable, however, when the allegorist 
is conscious that he is presenting not duplicity but duality, and 
that the reader may profitably and clearly derive the secondary 
meaning from an understanding of the primary. Obscurity, 
indeed, has never been considered an attribute of allegory. 
One of the most pertinent classical observations on this point 
is that of Quintilian, who applied rhetorical sanction to the 
allegorical structure, maintaining as he did so the need for 
clarity and ready apprehensibility. Some allegories, Quintilian 
charged, become too obscure and consequently emerge as little 
more than riddles. And “ such riddles are, in my opinion, to 
be regarded as blemishes, in view of the fact that lucidity is 


°° The Republic, Book II, sec. 378E, The Dialogues of Plato (trans. Benjamin 
Jowett, New York, 1937). , 
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a virtue.” ** The difficulty of sustaining an equipoise between 
the fanciful primary materials and the lucid secondary intellec- 
tiveness is implicit in Quintilian’s reluctant admission that, at 
times, even Virgil (whom he considers an allegorist) is guilty 
of obscurity. A late echo of this insistence upon allegorical 
clarity is to be found in the synoptic neoclassical position of 
Joseph Addison. According to him, allegories are “like so 
many Tracks of Light in a Discourse, that make every thing 
about them clear and Beautiful.”*° The most commonly 
acceptable feeling, then, at least through the eighteenth century, 
is that the moral equivalent of the allegorical fabrication must 
be transparent enough to be accessible. So insistent, indeed, 
has been this consideration that not until relatively recent times 
has it been seriously suggested that the esthetic imaginative 
qualities of allegory should be at least as important as the 
didactic elements. Until the rise of esthetic criticism in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, there has been a tendency 
to judge allegory almost exclusively for the pertinence and 
clarity of its message and to give it inconsiderable attention 
for its literary merits. Later in this discussion, therefore, it 
will be of some significance to note the increasingly balanced 
views which consider allegory for its esthetic as well as its 
moralistic and didactic force. 

Writers have frequently employed allegory because of their 
recognition that it would afford them a certain amount of 
protection or transparent disguise. Often they have found it 
necessary to resort to allegorical subterfuge because their state- 
ments would otherwise be too obviously inflammatory, or 
because for various reasons they hoped to convey through their 
fictions a semblance of moral truth. As Cicero admitted to 
Atticus, he employed allegory as a matter of political necessity 
and self-preservation. That he might disguise his identity in his 
political writings, Cicero notified Atticus, he intended to conceal 
his literal intention by means of allegorical obscurity. 


Political matters I shall touch on briefly: for I am beginning to 
be afraid that the very paper may betray me. So in future, if I have 


** The Institutio Oratoria, VIII. vi. 44 ff. See T. S. Eliot, “ Dante,” Selected 
Essays (New York, 1932), p. 204. Allegory in a great poem like The Divine 
Comedy, says Eliot, contributes toward “ lucidity of style.” 

*° Spectator, No. 421. 
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to write in fuller detail to you, I shall hide my meaning under covert 
language. [Itaque post-hac, si erunt mihi plura ad te scribenda, 
dAAnyopias obscurabo.| *° 


The implication is fairly obvious from this statement that 
Cicero expected his secondary meaning to emerge with some 
facility from the primary statements, even under an allegorical 
disguise. Those who knew his intention would readily derive 
the interpretation; and even those who were not favored with 
a conceptual key would probably identify his allegorical com- 
ments easily with the contemporary political events upon which 
he chose to discourse. 

Sidney, it has been noted, is representative of the Elizabethan 
critics who regarded allegorical poetry as a device for “ popular 
philosophy.” This is the common attitude of those who sought 
in allegory an esthetic sanction for their more essential didacti- 
cism. But there is another Elizabethan understanding of the 
allegorical function closely parallel to the Ciceronian notion, 
that of using allegory as a protective bulwark. Such, at least, 
in part, was che basis for Spenser’s “ darke conceits ” and the 
“ covert and darke intendments ” to which Puttenham objected. 
That Elizabethan writers not only utilized this literary mode 
of self-protection but also reflected on it in theory is evidenced 
by the statement of Harington in his preface to the translation 
of Orlando Furioso: 
men of greatest learning and highest wit in the auncient times, did 
of purpose conceale these deepe mysteries of learning, and as it were 
cover them with the veile of fables and verse . . . that they might 
not be rashly abused by prophane wits, in which science is cor- 
rupted, like good wine in a bad vessell.*” 

Similarly close to Cicero’s utilitarian understanding of allegory 
is Bacon’s contention that an important use of parabolical 
poetry is deliberately to obscure matters of religion, politics, 
or philosophy that might be antithetical to popular or authori- 
tarian tastes. Thus he quotes from the Aeneid 

Illam terra Parens ira irritata Deorum 


Extremam, vt perhibent, Coeo Enceladoque Sororem 
Progenutt: 


*° Letters to Atticus (trans. E. O. Winstedt, London and New York, 1912), II, 20. 
*7 Op. cit., p. 5. 
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to explain that Virgil was writing of a political, revolutionary 
issue.” It is Bacon’s belief, thus, that Virgil created an allegori- 
cal shield behind which he could afford himself a literary 
sanctuary. 

Hughes also considered Virgil an allegorist who deliberately 
created the character of Aeneas to disguise his representation 
of Augustus Caesar. Such political allegory, Hughes thinks, is 
inferior to the lofty didactic genre that searches out ultimate 
truths. It “is that in which the Story is fram’d of real or 
historical Persons, and probable or possible Actions; by which 
however some other Persons and Actions are typify’d or repre- 
sented.” *° It was, furthermore, a common eighteenth-century 
practice to attack one’s personal enemies under cover of allegory. 
When the practice, abandoning the principles of literary taste 
and subtlety, became offensive, it was frequently held by the 
law courts to be punishable under the laws of libel.*° 

Among the assumptions behind allegorical writing, it is thus 
clearly evident, is the polemic and theological utility of the 
form. But there has been another utilitarian assumption, that 
prose fiction parading as allegory might be acceptable to an 
otherwise hostile public. Before fiction attained a respectable 
status and could justify itself on its own merits, writers fre- 
quently felt obliged to apoligize for their particular modes of 
communication, and even to protest that the fiction was merely 
a pleasant guise for a deeper meaning. Without entering into 
the actual allegorical intention of these authors, we should here 
note that they often tagged their works as allegories, and that 
behind such an identification they besought their readers to 
consider them not as mere writers of tales, but as men who 
professed a serious didactic intention. Under such motivation 
Rabelais directs attention to the claim that he is writing pro- 
found allegory rather than commonplace buffoonery. The 
reader, Rabelais says, must not pause at the surface story, but 


°8 Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century, I, 7. 

*° Critical Essays of the Eighteenth Century, p. 91. 

*° Discussions of libelous allegory found their way into the bulky pamphlet 
literature of the eighteenth century: e.g., A Digest of the Laws concerning all the 
Resolutions on the Subject, and many Manuscript Cases, by a Gentleman of the 
Inner-Temple (London, 1765); State Law: or the Doctrine of Libels discussed and 
examined (London, 1730?). 
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he must painstakingly brush aside the deliberately placed 
esthetic veil to grope for the valuable point that he wishes to 
disseminate. He must, indeed, engage in 


frequent meditation, break the bone, and suck out the substantial 
marrow ... in the perusal of this treatise, you shall find another 
kind of taste, and a doctrine of a more profound and abstruse 
consideration, which will disclose unto you the most glorious doc- 
trine and dreadful mysteries, as well in what concerneth our religion, 
as matters of the public state, and life economical.** 


Similarly even Defoe several centuries later wished to convey 
the sense to his readers that he would not impose upon them 
mere fiction, but that he intended rather to communicate impor- 
tant matters that would be apprehensible under the primary 
level of statement. So it is that he prefaces the Serious Reflec- 
tions during the Life and Surprising Adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe with a testimony like Rabelais’, by Robinson himself, 
that his story is both allegory and history, “ sincerely adapted 
to and intended for the common good of mankind, and designed 
at first, as it is now farther applied, to the most serious uses 
possible.” ** Defoe, of course, pioneering in the writing of novels, 
is not yet bold enough to present a bald fabrication as such. He 
must therefore rely upon the Aristotelian precept of making 
fiction look like truth, in order to assure a properly receptive 
audience for his solemn fictions. 

Under neoclassical formalism allegory came to be judged as 
a vehicle not only of morality, but of clarity and rationality as 
well. Even should the secondary meaning be less obvious than 
the literal narrative, the critics insisted that it be immediately 
and rationally apprehensible. In order to emphasize reasonable- 
ness and clarity of meaning, they sought to codify the principles 
of allegory within a fixed set of rules. By its nature and function 
allegory lent itself readily to this kind of discipline, so that in 


81 The Author’s Prologue to the First Book,” The Works of Rabelais (London, 
na) ap. 5: 

*2 The Works of Daniel Defoe (ed. G. H. Maynadier, Boston, 1903), preface 
(Part 3], pp. ix-xiii. Compare Bunyan’s allegorical intention as it is suggested by 
the epigraph from Hosea, 12:10, quoted in part on the title page of The Pilgrim’s 
Progress. The complete quotation is: “I have also spoken by the prophets, and I 
have multiplied visions, and used similitudes, by the ministry of the prophets.” 
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the eighteenth century the critics must have been gratified by 
the relative ease with which allegorical principles could be 
compressed into their formalistic concepts. The rules were 
already available; they needed merely to adapt them, particu- 
larly those with reference to the significance of multiple 
meanings, probability, and kindred tenets that had long been 
allied to the practice and theory of allegory. The chief contri- 
bution of the neoclassical critics is their clearly definitive 
rationale, and their sober deference to the authority of antiquity. 
The neoclassical acceptance of allegorical precepts is strikingly 
arbitrary and almost uniform. Blackmore thus censures Ariosto 
and Spenser for not “ attending to any sober Rules.” Both of 
these poets, he complains, “are hurried on with a boundless, 
impetuous Fancy over Hill and Dale, till they are both lost in 
a Wood of Allegories—Allegories so wild, unnatural, and ez- 
travagant, as greatly displease the Reader.” ** Both he and 
Addison, among representative critics, are extremely conscious 
of the neoclassical dictum of credibility; so that it is axiomatic 
for them to reproach those allegorists who fail to meet the 
rigidly proscribed standards of the day for that which may 
reasonably be believed or accepted. “ Nothing,” says Black- 
more, “is more necessary then Probability, no Rule more 
chastly to be observ’d.” Under this same proscription, Addison 
follows a compulsion to censure Milton for his Sin and Death 
episode in Paradise Lost, even while he praises the incident as 
a beautiful, extended allegory. Addison’s objections are conven- 
tional in that they are based upon Milton’s violations of the 
rules both of probability and propriety. Since an allegory, 
according to Addison, is not a proper part of a heroic poem, 
and since this particular episode he does not conceive of as 
credible, he is obliged to disapprove of that which he also, 
at least in part, admires.** 

One of the clearest neoclassical delineations of the scope 


** Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century, III, 238. The wide-spread influence 
of Spenser’s allegory upon eighteenth-century poetry is discussed in detail by E. R. 
Wasserman, Elizabethan Poetry in the Eighteenth Century, Ilinois Studies in 
Language and Literature, XXXII (Urbana, 1947), Nos. 2-3. 

** Spectator, No. 357; see also No. 273. See Samuel Johnson, Lives of the English 
Poets (ed. G. B. Hill, Oxford, 1905), I, 185-6; Coleridge’s Miscellaneous Criticism 
(ed. T. M. Raysor, London, 1936), Lect. III, 28-33. 


2 
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and function of allegory is that of Hughes. Like Blackmore, 
Hughes, conceives of the genre as “ the Fairy Land of Poetry,” 
wild, magical, visionary. Hughes’ awareness of the issue of 
probability is strongly implicit, but he can find justification for 
departures from probability if such departures are designed to 
enhance or illuminate the underlying morals. The moral sense 
which supports the author’s intention and consequently acti- 
vates the reader’s interpretation thus warrants the temporary 
subjugation of the reason by the imagination, Indeed, allegory 
‘ abounds in such Licenses as wou’d be shocking and monstrous, 
if the Mind did not attend to the mystick [i.e., moral] Sense 
contain’d under them.” Hughes then cites four elements of 
allegory on which eighteenth-century critics generally agreed, 
and which virtually constitute the standard for allegorical 
judgment in his era: (1) “ The first is to be lively, and sur- 
prizing.” (2) For his second qualification Hughes proposes 
“Elegance, or a beautiful Propriety, and Aptness in the Fable 
to the Subject on which it is employ’d.” (3) The allegory must 
be consistent throughout. (4) Finally he wishes allegory to “ be 
clear and intelligible: the Fable being design’d only to clothe 
and adorn the moral, but not to hide it.” ** It is significant 
that while Hughes, in his codification, stresses the conventional 
appeals of propriety, consistence, and clarity, he does not over- 
look esthetic qualities, even though he is bound to a merely 
formal estheticism. As might be suspected, Newbery defers 
to the critical tenets of his master Hughes. Newbery is also as 
conscious as Blackmore, almost seventy-five years earlier, that 
Spenser is to be censured because he has failed to attend to the 
rules, Newbery, however, derives a more liberal attitude from 
Hughes, agreeing that license should be extended to any emble- 
matic or allegorical writer who deliberately strays in order to 
illuminate a moral precept. Since restraint, at least to a reason- 
able degree, is the reoclassical motif, Newbery can follow the 
lead provided him by Addison on Milton, in order to admire 
Spenser for his allegorical ability and then to chide him for 


°° Critical Essays of the Eighteenth Century, pp. 91, 99-101. Newbery quotes 
Hughes directly on the fourth point in The Art of Poetry on a New Plan, Il, 5, 
and is closely imitative in other directions. 
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his impropriety in mingling Prince Arthur, a human being, with 
the fairy elements of the Faerie Queene.** 

Neoclassical veneration for classical fiats is admirably evident 
in Joseph Spence’s Polymetis, wherein he duly sets forth three 
allegorical principles: propriety of personification, consistence 
with human nature, and credibility. Only the ancients, Spence 
believes, ever achieved a high level of competence as formal 
allegorists, largely because of their willing and successful com- 
pliance with the tested maxims. In modern times, Spence 
contends, even translators of the ancient allegorists err in their 
conceptions of allegorical representations. Dryden, for instance, 
in his translation of Virgil “ misrepresents their attributes and 
dress, and in others their actions and attitudes.” Yet Spence 
lauds Dryden’s spirit and originality. At some length Spence 
then goes on to charge Spenser with a number of sérious viola- 
tions of each of the principles which he considers requisite for 
the genre. 


The faults of Spenser in relation to his machinery or allegories 
(continued Polymetis,) seem to me, to be all reducible to three 
general heads; They arise either from the poet’s mixing the fables 
of heathenism, with the truths of christianity;—or from his mis- 
representing the allegories of the antients:—or from something that 
is wrong in the allegories of his own invention.*7 


Spence examines each of these faults and concludes by lament- 
ing that Spenser had relied so little upon the ancients and so 
much upon his own imagination. 


Il 


With increasing maturity of critical judgment, with growing 
recognition that a literary form is more than a mere framework 
for the superficial support and subordination of a secondary 


°° Newbery , op. cit., II, 1 ff. 

87 Polymetis: or an Enquiry concerning the Agreement between the Works of 
the Roman Poets, and the Remains of the Antient Artists (2nd ed., London, 1755), 
Dial. XIX, p. 302. Lessing responded to Spence that poets in general have no 
reason to use allegory, which is essentially an artist’s device. The artist, according 
to Lessing, must rely upon physical representations to establish his point. The poet, 
however, has the advantage of verbal representations and should not depend upon 
the artificial and, for him, unnecessary symbols of allegory. The Laocoon (trans. 
and ed. W. B. Rénnfeldt, London, 1895), pp. 66-69. 
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moral notion, allegory began to fall into disfavor even in the 
receptive climate of eighteenth-century didacticism, Less and 
less were the classical precedents considered sufficient to justify 
the genre. The critical assumptions of allegory became increas- 
ingly dependent upon the imaginative and imagistic appeals 
of the works under consideration rather than upon the intellec- 
tive. David Hume, in his support of numerous contemporary 
assaults upon Spenser, is in the van of modern esthetic judg- 
ment. Decrying the Faerie Queene as anachronistic and tedi- 
ously elongated, Hume finds it seriously lacking in at least 
one essential detail of esthetic art, the power to sustain interest. 
As he states his case, 


the pencil of the English poet was employed in drawing the affec- 
tations and conceits and fopperies of chivalry, which appear ridicu- 
lous as soon as they lose the recommendation of the mode. The 
tediousness of continued allegory, and that too seldom striking or 
ingenious, has also contributed to render the “ Fairy Queen” 
peculiarly tiresome.*® 


At the same time, Hume retained contemporary respect for the 
rules of credibility and surprise. For instance, Homer unlike 
Spenser is the delineator of “true, natural manners.” But 
Hume is less closely bound to the rules than Thomas Warton, 
who goes partially counter to Hume’s argument. Spenser, writes 
Warton, was providing a true and accurate picture of his times, 
since chivalry was still integrated in the Elizabethan social 
pattern. Warton’s implicit regard for percepts leads him to 
defend Spenser against charges of breach of verisimilitude and 
propriety. Nevertheless, Warton severely limits his approval, 
owing to his recognition that Spenser failed to observe other 
rules of allegory. The Faerie Queene, as he sees it, frequently 
has no secondary meaning, and, indeed, turns into a realistic 
picture with only a literal meaning. Warton further deems it 
impious, and consequently inappropriate, to allegorize divine 
beings, “to debase the truth and dignity of heavenly things, 
by making Christian allegory subservient to the purposes of 
Romantic fiction.” ** This is a typical view of propriety, shared, 


** The History of England (New York, 1879), IV, 234, app. iii. 
*° Observations on the Fairy Queen of Spenser (London, 1807), II, 86 ff. Warton 
avowed himself in agreement with the synoptic French view of L’Abbe du Bos 
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it has already been noted, by Newbery. Finally, however, 
Warton extends his position, so that he is like Hume in antici- 
pating the premises of Coleridge and the modern critics, that 
allegory generally lacks interest. 

Under the compulsion of an identical principle, Dr. Johnson 
censured the broad practice of allegory because of, among other 
things, its failure to sustain interest and evoke surprise. As 
he asserts in his life of Pope: 


The heathen deities can no longer gain attention: we should have 
turned away from a contest between Venus and Diana. The em- 
ployment of allegorical persons always excites conviction by its 
own absurdity: they may produce effects, but cannot conduct 
actions.*° 


Extensive allegorical personification, then, is an incongruity 
which defeats the tenets of good taste because it results in a 
context which is unbelievable. Although Johnson is clearly 
stirred to adverse judgment by violation of the rules, there is 
in his statement the more far-reaching implication that such 
a breach, by inviting ludicrous effects, has precipitated an 
esthetic failure. That Johnson was concerned with the esthetic 
intention of allegory is evident from his life of Milton, in which 
he once again denounces the absurdity of extensive allegorical 
personification and condemns the practice: 


(Reflexions Critiques sur la Poésie et sur la Peinture [Paris, 1719], II, 109) that 
allegory does not closely enough resemble real life. See Gilbert and Kuhn, op. cit., 
p. 276. According to William Butler Yeats, Spenser failed in his Christian allegory 
because he was not a true visionary like Dante, Bunyan, or the author of the 
Romance of the Rose. “He had no deep moral or religious life.” Spenser, says 
Yeats, was “by nature altogether a man of that old Catholic feudal nation, but, 
like Sidney, he wanted to justify himself to his new masters. He wrote of knights 
and ladies, wild creatures imagined by the aristocratic poets of the twelfth century, 
and perhaps chiefly by English poets who had still the French tongue; but he 
fastened them with allegorical nails to a big barn-door of common sense, of merely 
practical value.” Essays (New York, 1924), pp. 456-7, 458. 

*° Lives of the English Poets, III, 233. Earl R. Wasserman has suggested that 
Johnson objects not to the value of personification but to bad personification (see 
“The Inherent Values of 18th Century Personification,” PMLA, LXV [1950], 447- 
448). Wasserman considers that “ personification is the product of the most 
sublime working of the imagination operating under the impulse of strong feeling,” 
and believes that Johnson employed prosopopoeia in his elegy “On the Death of 
Dr. Levet ” to reveal a strong personal grief. This position is at variance with 
that of Bertrand H. Bronson (“ Personification Reconsidered,” ELH, XIV [1947], 
163-177), who feels that Johnson used general statement to mask his personal grief. 
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After the operation of immaterial agents which cannot be ex- 

plained may be considered that of allegorical persons, which have 
no real existence. To exalt causes into agents, to invest abstract 
ideas with form, and animate them with activity has always been 
the right of poetry. But such airy beings are for the most part 
suffered only to do their natural office, and retire. Thus Fame tells 
a tale and Victory hovers over a general or perches on a standard; 
but Fame and Victory can do no more. To give them any real 
employment or ascribe to them any material agency is to make them 
allegorical no longer, but to shock the mind by ascribing effects to 
non-entity. In the Prometheus of Aeschylus we see Violence and 
Strength, and in the Alcestis of Euripides we see Death, brought 
upon the stage, all as active persons of the drama; but no precedents 
can justify absurdity.” 
When Johnson, as he frequently does, makes use of allegorical 
persons in his own periodical essays, he is consistent with his 
own principles and those of his era. That is, he is determined 
to present his matters in a probable manner, and consequently 
he does not belabor the narrative function of any one of the 
abstract beings that he chooses to employ as the means of 
communicating a moral or philosophical idea. He does not, in 
short, “ give them any real employment or ascribe to them any 
material agency.”” When Johnson thus figuratively propounds 
a didactic issue, there can be no doubt that each of his personi- 
fications is a clearly definable, conventionally pictorial repre- 
sentation of a conscious abstraction, Although he begins with 
the outer purpose of mild entertainment, he intends the moral 
to emerge clearly and credibly for the profit of the reader. So 
it is that when Johnson judges Milton’s Sin and Death epi- 
sode an “ unskilful allegory,” he invokes like Addison before 
him the neoclassical displeasure of both impropriety and 
improbability. 

Romantic focus upon the emotive and imaginative elements 
of literature and a concurrent lessening of regard for moralistic 
and intellective attributes resulted in the nineteenth century 
in a general repudiation of allegory, frequently even by its 
practitioners. Chief among the Romantic detractors were 


‘l Ibid., I, 185. Of this passage C. S. Lewis (op. cit., p. 48) has written: “ The 
function of personification has been laid down by Johnson.” Johnson frequently 
condemns the puerile “ Machinery of the Pagans.” Boswell’s Life of Samuel Johnson 
(ed. G. B. Hill and L. F. Powell, Oxford, 1934), IV, 19-20; Lives of the English 
Poets, passim. 
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Blake and Coleridge. Blake sets up distinctions between the 
poetry of allegory and imagination, between that of fable and 
vision. Vision or imagination, he says, is inspired and superior; 
it represents what is eternal and immutable. “ Fable or Alle- 
gory,” on the other hand, “is Form’d by the daughters of 
Memory.” *” It deals, in other words, with that which is 
temporal and mutable. Coleridge likewise holds allegory in 
low regard. Although he devotes much attention to allegory, 
his primary purpose is to distinguish it from symbol, a superior 
form. As an esthetic conveyance, allegory holds no charms for 
Coleridge. It fails to sustain interest, “for if the allegoric 
personage be strongly individualized so as to interest us, we 
cease to think of it as allegory; and if it does not interest us, 
it had better be away.” For Coleridge allegory is a product of 
the understanding, as for Blake allegory is derived from memory 
or experience—the temporal, relatively uninspired aspects of 
existence. Coleridge, we are reminded, repudiated his own 
early poetry because it was allegorical.** Great allegorists, 
according to Coleridge, are immortalized despite their allegory, 
because of their superior esthetic merit. Such, he thought, was 
the case with Spenser, who wrote dull and defective allegory. 
Dante, he says, wrote only quasi-allegory. And the “ Bunyan 
of Parnassus had the better of Bunyan of the conventicle.” ** 
Further representative distaste is revealed by such writers as 





“2 The Writings of William Blake (ed. Geofirey Keynes, London, 1925), III, 145. 
For Blake all major poetry, uniting meaning and form, has allegorical elements 
comparable to Dante’s anagogy, according to Northrop Frye, Fearful Symmetry: 
A Study of William Blake (Princeton, 1947), pp. 9-10. Cf. the famous statement 
in Blake’s Writings, II, 246; “ Allegory addressed to the Intellectual powers, while 
it is altogether hidden from the Corporeal Understanding, is my Definition of the 
Most Sublime Poetry.” 

*® Coleridge’s Miscellaneous Criticism, “ Lecture III,” pp. 30-31. R. P. Warren, 
A Poem of Pure Imagination: An Experiment in Reading, a critical essay appended 
to The Rime of the Ancient Mariner (New York, 1946), pp. 73 ff., 125. See also 
The Statesman’s Manual in The Complete Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge (ed. 
Prof. Shedd, New York, 1878), I, 437-8: “ Now an allegory is but a translation 
of abstract notions into a picture-language, which is itself nothing but an abstraction 
from objects of the senses; the principal being more worthless even than its phantom 
proxy, both alike unsubstantial, and the former shapeless to boot.” Wasserman, 
loc. cit., p. 461, maintains that often personification—and allegory—has implicit 
emotional values in eighteenth-century poetry that are far more evocative than the 
mere explicit abstractions seen by Coleridge. 

** Coleridge’s Miscellaneous Criticism, “Lecture III,” pp. 31-32; “Lecture X,” 
p. 150. 
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Wordsworth, Macaulay, and Ruskin. In his lines to “ Memory ” 
Wordsworth writes slightingly 

A pen—to register; a key— 

That winds through secret words; 

Are well assigned to Memory 

By allegoric Bards. 
in obvious kinship with Blake’s reference to “the daughters 
of Memory.” Allegory for Wordsworth, it may be inferred if 
only from the evidence of these lines, is a tastelessly uninspired 
mode of communication derived from experience and the 
rational understanding rather than from the lofty vision and 
imagination to which both Blake and Coleridge aspired. In 
Wordworth’s lines, also, are overtones of the antipathy to 
obscure statement that provides one of the predominant neo- 
classical reactions to allegory. But on the whole, esthetic 
judgment is beginning seriously to supplant the didactic, and 
such a patently didactic form as allegory is inevitably doomed 
to condemnation. 

Rules, then, are no longer the ultimate measures for the deter- 
mination of allegorical effectiveness. According to the very 
circumstances under which they were first promulgated and 
executed, rules must delimit and stratify; they must provide a 
rigid mold of correctness and they must standardize. Therefore, 
to accept such an assumption for allegory is largely to deny the 
psychological premises of literary accomplishment. In the 
nineteenth century, of course, the psychological as well as the 
esthetic motive replaces to a great extent the superficial didactic 
motive of literary creation. Hence, under the current ascend- 
ancy of interest in people rather than in ideas, an arbiter like 
Lord Macaulay finds that of all allegories only The Pilgrim’s 
Progress exercises “a strong human interest.” Even the alle- 
gories of Addison and Johnson, of which he approves, have 
limited their appeal to the understanding without reference to 
the emotions, a complaint frequently registered by subsequent 
critics about allegory in general. Not even Spenser, according 
to Macaulay, could make allegory interesting. “ One unpardon- 
able fault, the fault of tediousness, pervades the whole of the 
Fairy Queen.” *® Here Macaulay is very much in accord with 


“5 Macaulay on Southey’s edition of The Pilgrim’s Progress, in Miscellaneous 
Works of Lord Macaulay (ed. Lady Trevelyan, New York, 1880), I, 524, 
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Hume and his school, and is reminiscent of Coleridge. Again, 
like Hume, Macaulay believes that despite the Faerie Queene’s 
position as a classic its allegorical faults discourage the reading 
of the work. Ruskin, still laboring under the neoclassical 
dictum of probability, indentifies allegory almost exclusively 
as personification, objecting that “it is, in most cases, a mere 
recreation of the fancy, and is apt to disturb the belief in the 
reality of the thing personified.” ** Ruskin like Macaulay gives 
evidence of the new concern for human values that cannot be 
supported by the abstract conceptualism of allegory. 

The vogue for the allegorical was certainly dwindling in the 
nineteenth century, when even the practitioners sought to 
disclaim their own employment of the medium or professed 
disapproval of it. No critic of awareness would accuse Haw- 
thorne of not being conscious that he was writing allegory or 
that he failed to understand the meaning of his allegory. Yet in 
1854 Hawthorne wrote to the publisher, James T. Fields, “I 
am not quite sure that I entirely comprehend my own meaning 
in some of these blasted allegories.” *7 It is now almost a 
commonplace to state that allegory, if it is properly conceived, 
must be conscious in the artist’s mind. The parallel between 
the intellective and emotive aspects of an allegory are undeni- 
ably conscious and subjective. Despite his own apparent dero- 
gation, therefore, Hawthorne’s allegories are too systematic and 
consistent in interpretation to admit of any serious acceptance 
of the author’s perplexed and whimsical statement. Poe chose 
to make a more pointed issue of the genre, saying of Hawthorne, 
“He is infinitely too fond of allegory,” and advising him to 
“ get a bottle of visible ink.” ** It appears self-evident that the 
romantically inclined Poe was not equipped to cope with the 
moralistic creations of a disciple of Dante, Spenser, and Bunyan. 


*° The Stones of Venice (Boston, 1890), II, 321. Ruskin admits, however, that 
as it is practiced early—especially by Dante—“ personification is often thoroughly 
noble and lovely,” because of its concentration upon spiritual qualities. 

“7 Quoted by Mark Van Doren, Nathaniel Hawthorne (New York, 1949), p. 67. 

‘8 Ibid., p. 65. See F. O. Matthiessen, American Renaissance (New York, 1941), 
pp. 242 ff. Poe concludes that The Pilgrim’s Progress is “ludicrously overrated.” 
Yet Poe was not without understanding of the allegorical principle, even though 
his sympathies were limited. At one time he wrote that allegory is acceptable only 
when “the suggested meaning runs through the obvious one in a very profound 
undercurrent, so as never to interfere with the upper one without our own volition, 
so as never to show itself unless called to the surface.” 
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Similarly those readers—and there are many of them—who 
see in Moby Dick only an engrossing adventure story on the 
primary level of meaning have obviously failed to take cogni- 
zance of Melville’s complex and conscious union of the moral 
intellect and the esthetic imagination. Melville himself ex- 
pressed his anxiety—surely a formal, ironical one—that the 
story of the White Whale might be construed as something 
other than a literal story. 





So ignorant are most landsmen of some of the plainest and most 
palpable wonders of the world, that without some hints touching the 
plain facts, historical and otherwise, of the fishery, they might scout 
at Moby Dick as a monstrous fable, or still worse or more detest- 
able, a hideous and intolerable allegory.*® 

Any possible critical doubts of Melville’s final allegorical inten- 
tion in his creation of Moby Dick are resolved in a letter from 
Melville to Mrs. Hawthorne (1852) .°° Here he confesses an 
early vagueness about the book’s allegorical potential and then 
an illumination about “the part-and-parcel allegoricalness of 
the whole” after a communication from Hawthorne. And 
writing to Hawthorne in the preceding year, Melville had 
testified: 

Why, ever since Adam, who has got to the meaning of this great 
allegory—the world? Then we pigmies must be content to have our 
paper allegories but ill comprehended.”* 

The fear of allegorical obscurity was as real in the nineteenth 
century to practitioners of the mode as it had been in earlier 
centuries. Such protests as Hawthorne’s and Melville’s should 
be considered conventional and perhaps even protection against 
their realistic contemporaries—as Harington centuries before 
had proposed—without any fundamental reference to their 
artistic intentions. It is typical of nineteenth-century American 
critical distrust that, on neoclassical premises, James Russell 
Lowell should attack the unreality and implausibility of alle- 





*° Moby, Dick, Chap. XLV, “ The Affidavit.” 

5° An Unpublished Letter from Herman Melville to Mrs. Hawthorne,” American 
Art Association—Anderson Galleries Catalogue of Sale, No. 3911 (New York, 1931), 
p. 9. Quoted in part by Willard Thorp, Herman Melville (New York, 1938), p. 
Ixxii n. 116. 

** Quoted by Raymond Weaver, Herman Melville Mariner and Mystic (New 
York, 1921), p. 327. 
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gory. For him, as for many other critics and readers, allegory 
when identified as such, is “ a shadow upon vapor.” ** 

If allegory no longer receives any serious acceptance, it is 
because there is no longer any real need for it. Allegory served 
its function well in the hands of the greatest allegorists, when 
their primary interest was the linking of literary excellence 
with sempiternal morality. Enduring literary quality justified 
the allegorical disguise of moral truth when great spiritual 
awareness gave spontaneity to the most successful allegories. 
This survey of critical attitudes should make clear that the 
intensification of esthetic judgments of literature brought in- 
creasing dissatisfaction with the predominantly didactic nature 
of second-rate allegory. Allegory, essentially a literary form 
that supports subjective qualities, can not be expected to 
thrive when intellectual objective qualities dominate, as in 
neoclassical or contemporary society. Thus it is, according to 
C. S. Lewis, that many people have been “misled by the 
platitudinous allegory produced in ages to which allegory is 
a toy—the allegory of Maeterlinck or Addison.” ** 


IV 


The complex nature of allegory makes such demands of its 
practitioners as to dissuade all but the most talented and cour- 
ageous or the most obtuse. More than almost any other ex- 
tended literary mode, allegory insists upon a combination of 
creative imagination and perception of universal truths that 
has seldom been achieved with full-blown success. Not only 
must the great allegorist be endowed with esthetic genius, but 
he must also be intensely sensitive to those human problems 
which transcend everyday reality and which either aspire to 
supernal ideals or suggest the need for those ideals. With these 
qualities the great allegorist would be a triumphant writer even 
if he chose to write in some other genre. Unlike other writers 
the allegorist has elected a literary form that does not readily 
carry conviction except for those readers who live in a particular 
era and have at least an inner awareness of those problems 
with which the allegorist is dealing. It is no accident that the 
best allegorists have written in ages of comprehensive spiritual 


52 “ Chaucer” in the Prose Works (Boston, 1894), III, 362. 
58 The Allegory of Love, pp. 114-15. 
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speculation, or when such introspection seemed exigent: Dante 
in the Middle Ages, Bunyan in the Puritan period, Hawthorne 
and Melville during nineteenth-century American Transcen- 
dentalism, and Kafka in twentieth-century Europe. There 
have been, of course, other excellent allegorists whose concern 
is less with the spiritual than with the temporal: Spenser, 
Swift, and recently George Orwell and Norman Mailer. Gen- 
erally, however, the latter writers have been limited by their 
concern with matters more essentially topical and less universal 
than those undertaken by the first group. 

One of the significant deficiencies in allegorical practice has 
been the failure to comprehend the real nature of allegory. Too 
frequently writers have simply borrowed the allegorical form 
as a convenient matrix for shaping and popularizing ideas. 
Too frequently these writers have assumed that the end of all 
literature is moralistic and didactic, and that allegory is but a 
pleasant lure. Or, unfamiliar with the allegorist’s aim, many 
critics have confused inspired, transcendent multiplicity of in- 
tention with duplicity. Working from the other extreme, some 
critics have attempted to assess allegory on purely esthetic, 
literal grounds. Hence they have found (and frequently with 
cause) much allegory to be tedious, to lack the quality of enter- 
tainment which must be an inherent part of literature. The 
error, of course, begins with the allegorist who fails to be aware 
of the essence of the allegorical concept: that allegory may not 
support a preponderance of the esthetic or the didactic, of the 
primary or the secondary, but that it must be a subtle, intan- 
gible union of both structure and meaning that does not satis- 
factorily admit the isolation of explicit statement from implicit 
meaning. To ignore this fundamental concept, whether in 
writing or criticizing allegory, is to compound both an esthetic 
and an intellectual failure. The creative and critical attesta- 
tions of such widely separated writers as Dante and Coleridge 
are eloquent testimony of the need for integral totality; but 
other critics have been equally pertinent in censuring the short- 
comings of allegorists. With few notable exceptions the fact 
appears to be that allegory cannot find really adequate bases 
of inspiration when ecumenical values are objective, realistic, 
and material—as they are at present—rather than subjective 
and inward-looking. 


Brown University. 
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NATURE IN THE FAERIE QUEENE 
By Minton MILuer 


Spenser’s view of nature in the Faerie Queene is usually 
thought to involve contradiction. This has been noted specifi- 
cally as between the Garden of Adonis passage and the 
Mutability Cantos. Edwin Greenlaw first stated the difficulty 
in its more or less accepted form; others, like M. Saurat in 
Literature and Occult Tradition, have merely elaborated it to 
their own taste. Spenser, it is thought, has raised difficulties 
concerning the natural and Christian order which he has not 
solved. His view of nature in the Garden of Adonis has brought 
him, in the Mutability Cantos, “face to face with a problem 
for which he can find no satisfactory solution, for his attempted 
fusion of the speculation about the origin of things with the 
conventional Christian belief, when brought to bear upon his 
experience with life, raises some of the same difficulties met with 
in nineteenth century attempts to reconcile science and revealed 
religion.” * As a matter of fact the difficulty does not exist . 
merely as between the Garden of Adonis and the Mutability 
Cantos; we find it also within the fifth book and elsewhere. 
Indeed, far from sliding over the difficulty, Spenser presents it 
in the extremest form. 

The argument for the decay of nature is very clear in the 
poem. In the eighth canto of the fourth book, for example, 
the former golden age is praised for its infant innocence and 
simple truth. Then the lion and the lamb consorted together, 

But when the world woxe old, it woxe warre old 

(Whereof it hight). (IV. viii. 31) 
In the Proem to the fifth book, the argument for the decay of 
nature is further elaborated and made to seem ineluctable and 
serious. The world “is runne quite out of square,” and the 
heavens themselves are in disorder, affecting all below and 
bringing the whole world to its final decay: 


*Greenlaw, “‘ Spenser’s Influence on Paradise Lost,” SP, XVII (1920), 334. See 
also his “Spenser and Lucretius,” loc. cit., pp. 439-464. 
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So now all range, and doe at random rove 
Out of their proper places farre away, 

And all this world with them amisse doe move, 
And all his creatures from their course astray, 
Till they arrive at their last ruinous decay. 


(V. Proem. 6) 


This seems to leave no doubt about the deterioration of the 
world; it is, however, clearly a contradiction of what Victor 
Harris calls “ Constancy’s artificial triumph in the Mutability 
Cantos,” * where change is finally said not to rule. And a 
similar contradiction exists within the fifth book itself. 

In the Proem, as we have seen, the world is said to have 
‘“runne quite out of square,” the heavenly bodies rove at 
random, even the sun, it is feared, in time “ will us quite for- 
sake.” Yet, in the second canto of the fifth book, when the 
equalitarian giant would prepare to set all these astronomical 
matters right, and many another matter as well, and undertakes 
to repair them 


In sort as they were formed aunciently; 
And all things would reduce unto equality, 
(V. ii. 32) 


Artegall, surprisingly enough, defends the positions of the 
heavenly bodies and maintains that 


Such heavenly justice doth among them raine, 
That every one doe know their certaine bound, 
In which they doe these many yeares remaine, 
And mongst them al no change hath yet beene found. 
(V. ii. 36) 


In much the same way Dame Nature later defends constancy 
in the Mutability Cantos. This of course involves a glaring 
contradiction within the fifth book very like the contradiction 
between the Proem to Book V and the Mutability Cantos. It 
is first maintained that the world is going to decay, as evidenced 
by the shifting or precession of the heavenly bodies and their 
malignant influence on terrestrial life; and finally it is just as 
positively maintained that among all the heavenly bodies “ no 
change hath yet beene found.” 


* All Coherence Gone (Chicago, 1949), p. 119 
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Despite the apparent difficulty in the way of such an exposi- 
tion of the view of nature in the Faerie Queene as this essay 
will explore, I shall maintain that Spenser’s view of nature is 
not actually contradictory; that nature in the Faerie Queene 
is considered perfectible and has, moreover, a teleological goal 
toward which it moves; that there are not in the Faerie Queene 
two orders of things simply, the perfect heavenly and the 
earthly mutable, but that they are in fact part of the same 
order; and that even things mutable are in the end to return, 
as we see in the Mutability Cantos, to “ their owne perfection.” 
The goal of nature is a return to that perfect state from which 
it fell with the advent of Mutability, who perverted all nature 
and first introduced change and death, 


and made them all accurst 
That God had blest, and did at first provide 
In that still happy state for ever to abide. 
(Mut. vi. 5) 


Thus, when C. S. Lewis says that Spenser in the Faerie Queene 
most commonly understands the ‘nature’ of a thing as an 
“unimpeded growth from within to perfection,” * he seems to 
me to be right; but I would add, for the emphasis, that by 


perfection is meant not a new state, but the return to an 
old one. 

As we have seen, Spenser sometimes seems to be arguing 
against perfectibility, against that “unimpeded growth from 
within to perfection.” It is not, we must note, expressed simply 
as a paradox, as it is in the passage on Adonis who is “ eterne in 
mutabilitie.” It is expressed as a contradiction rather. The 
paradox is that change should lead to changelessness, that 
change should be “the mode in which Permanence expresses 
itself”; * but the contradiction lies in this: if things—through 
change—are going to their own final decay, how can they 
through change at the same time “ work their owne perfection ”? 

The paradox (rather than the contradiction) finds its clearest 
expression in the Garden of Adonis, which is expressly an 
earthly paradise, whether ‘the other world’ of folklore and 


* The Allegory of Love (Oxford, 1936), p. 330. 
* Ibid., p. 356. 
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26 


need 


classical poetry ° or “ the World, the created universe, 
not concern us here. Being earthly, time and mutability, 
pleasure and pain all have their place in it. But is a paradise 
nevertheless because death here is not the death of nonentity, 
of no return; it is the death from which life springs again. 
In spite of time and mutability, all is eternal here. It may be 
true, as Miss Bennett holds, that the Garden is blended of 
two elements, the earthly and the ideal, but the blend keeps 
the general pattern of Spenser’s view of nature, in which the 
mutable exists as a mode of the unchanging and neither can 
nor does exist alone. The Garden of Adonis represents a dual 
vision of permanence within change and an attempt to represent 
them both together as immediately present. Everything in the 
Garden is eternally converted and reconverted so that it, like 
Adonis himself, though mortal, is said to be “ eterne in mut- 
abilitie.” It is clear that Spenser does not represent nature 
here as appearing to return to a “ last ruinous decay.” On the 
contrary, nature is made to work on a principle of eternal com- 
pensation, so that what it takes with one hand, it gives with 
the other. That is the paradox. 

We have seen, however, that the view of nature expressed in 
the Proem to Book V speaks rather more pessimistically of the 
total decay of nature, contradicting the view in the Garden 
of Adonis and contradicting also the second canto of the fifth 
book itself. The same difficulty exists of course within the 
Mutability Cantos; for there Mutability claims complete sway 
and power over everything, while Dame Nature holds that in 
fact it is constancy which finally reigns and not Mutability— 
as Artegall also seems to do in the second canto of Book V. 
But more than that, Dame Nature seems also finally to be 
contradicting the principle of eternal compensation, as even 
Artegall does not, and so contradicts the view of nature in the 
Garden of Adonis as well as the view expressed in the Proem 
to Book V. 

The contradictions are, in fact, only apparent ones. No one 
in the poem ever denies the actual and present power of muta- 


5J. W. Bennett, “Spenser’s Garden of Adonis Revisited,” JEGP, XLI (1942), 
53-78. See also her “ Spenser’s Garden of Adonis,” PMLA, XLVII (1932), 46-80. 
° Greenlaw, op. cit., p. 332. 
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bility. Though there are two contradictory extremes expressed 
as between the Proem to Book V, which sees nature decaying 
and fears it is going to total ruin, and the seventh Mutability 
canto, which sees constancy as the final result; it is never 


9 


questioned that mutability “ beares the greatest sway ” in all 
things outside of heaven. Neither is the golden age brought in 
doubt, when the world was in a state of perfection. The advent 
of Mutability occurs after the golden age. Of course, from the 
point of view of the golden age, there is no doubt that the world 
has turned worse, whether or not progressively worse, has 
turned from a golden age into a “ stonie one.” Even Artegall 
would not deny it, and he certainly would not deny mutability. 
But when he claims, in spite of both the Proem to Book V and 
the equalitarian giant, that “no change hath yet beene found ” 
among the heavenly bodies, he is not arguing, as the Proem 
does, from man’s observations, which soar beyond their “ forces 
pitch,” but from God’s attribute of “ heavenly justice,” which 
is certain. As Shakespeare says in the second scene of the first 
act of 1 Henry VI, 


Mars his true moving, even as in the heavens 
So in the earth, to this day is not known. 


So the point of view of the Proem is that of 


those Aegyptian wisards old, 
Which in star-read were wont have best insight. 


(V. Proem. 8) 


Artegall holds that the heavenly bodies may seem erratic since 
their original positions cannot be known, but that in fact they 
are only following an ordained course. He denies the right of 
those who do not know the whole to take the part for the whole. 
God’s justice, which rules the heavenly bodies, does not, by 
definition, admit of anything but government within “ their 
certain bound,” whatever men may see or think they see.’ For 


* For a similar view, see Sir John Davies’ Orchestra, 35-36: 
What if to you these sparks disordered seeme 
As if by chaunce they had beene scattered there? 
The gods a solemne measure doe it deeme, 
And see a just proportion every where, 
And know the points whence first their movings were. 
(36. 1-5) 
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in the end, 


All in the powre of their great Maker lie: 
All creatures must obey the voice of the Most Hie. 
(V. ii. 40) 

And God’s voice is the voice of justice. The contradiction, then, 
is really only an apparent one; and one, moreover, that men 
make, not a contradiction at the heart of things if we view 
them, as Artegall does, with God’s attribute of justice in mind. 
He denies a merely erratic universe in favor of a universe 
governed by law. Book V then in fact resolves the contradic- 
lion and denies that the world goes to its final decay though 
it does not deny mutability on earth. 

If we turn to the seventh Mutability canto, we shall see that 
the contradiction between it and the Proem to the fifth book 
is equally resolved by what we have noticed in relation to the 
internal contradiction of the fifth book itself. The contradiction, 
as we first stated it, lay in this: if things—through change— 
were going to their own final decay, how could they through 
change at the same time “ work their owne perfection ” ? Since 
we have shown that in fact, from the point of view of the 
whole, rather than the part for the whole, the fifth book does 
not maintain that things are going to their final decay, the 
contradiction between the seventh Mutability canto and the 
Proem to Book V is again merely an apparent one. We are, 
however, left to deal with our old paradox of the Garden of 
Adonis “that change is the mode in which Permanence ex- 
presses itself,” which the seventh Mutability canto seems to 
deny in favor of constancy. The paradox is noted in the fifth - 
book too and, as in the Garden of Adonis, is explained by Arte- 
gall on the theory of compensation: what the sea takes from 
the earth in one place, for example, it deposits again in another. 
Decay and death too work themselves out in accordance with 
God’s justice, merely returning things “to that whereof they 
first were made.” 

But in the seventh Mutability canto there is a difference. 
There is to be, Dame Nature tells us, a final triumph over 
change. The triumph of constancy in the Mutability Cantos 
is commonly held to be “ artificial,’ as Mr, Victor Harris calls 
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it. To me it seems indeed to follow naturally from Spenser’s 
view of nature in the poem as a whole. The poem, we have 
seen, does not maintain final decay but compensation as the 
principle on which nature is given ceaseless duration. Thus 
Mutability is essentially self-contradictory, as Dame Nature 
points out to her. In aspiring to control the heavens, Mut- 
ability is in fact seeking her own final destruction: 


Cease therefore, daughter, further to aspire, 
And thee content thus to be rul’d by me: 
For thy decay thou seekest by thy desire. 
(Mut. vii. 59) 


For if the heavens themselves were mutable, if within change 
there were no fixed principle of permanence and of order, 
mutability itself would finally end and enter its “ last ruinous 
decay.” If anything is to be “ eterne in mutabilitie,” both terms 
of the statement must be accounted for, a fixed principle stand- 
ing for what is “ eterne,” and the process of alteration for what 
is mutable. The fixed principle itself would give us perfec- 
tion; mutability itself would give us dissolution; both together 
give us the Garden of Adonis, “ eterne in mutabilitie.” Indeed, 
Mutability tries to prove that all the heavens are awry and 
mutable just as the Proem to the fifth book tries to show that 
the heavenly bodies are awry and going to “ their last ruinous 
decay.” But Nature, we notice, confirms Jove in “ his imperiall 
see,” confirming, that is, the immutable, eternal character of 
the heavens (much as Artegall does God’s justice in the second 
canto of the fifth book) . 

In the end there is to be a final triumph over change. But 
here I must emphasize again what [ insisted on before in this 
discussion, that the perfection of the final triumph over change 
is not a new state, but the return to an old one. It is not simply 
that the Mutability Cantos make use of the idea that a dual 
order of things prevails, the earthly mutable and the heavenly 
perfect and changeless. The two orders are connected, as we 
have seen, by the principle of permanence in both; and since 
the original state is assumed to have been one of perfection 
which was changed into mutability, there is no difficulty about 
the final change back to perfection. It would require the same 
quality of change as brought change into being in the first 
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place. Since Mutability has not gained the rule of the heavens, 
if we once assume the first change, there is no trouble with 
the second. The triumph of constancy, far from being artificial, 
flows directly from Spenser’s view of nature in the Faerie 
Queene. Nor does the view of nature in the seventh Mutability 
canto contradict the view in the Garden of Adonis. The final 
change to constancy does not contradict the ceaseless flux and 
reflux of mutability in a balance of generation and corruption. 
It is just that element of permanence which makes the final 
triumph over change possible at all—without it, indeed, con- 
stancy’s triumph would be an artificial one. 

How it is that things can turn back to themselves again, to 
constancy, is explained both in the Mutability Cantos and in 
the Garden of Adonis. In both it is maintained that things do 
not lose their original characters in spite of mutability. In fact, 
Mutability’s triumph is only an apparent one because, rightly 
understood, the change of things is finally in the direction of 
their first being. In the Mutability Cantos, Nature says that, 
though all things are subject to change, 


yet being rightly wayd, 
They are not changed from their first estate; 
But by their change their being doe dilate: 
And turning to themselves at length againe, 
Doe work their owne perfection so by fate. 
(Mut. vii. 58) 


In the Garden of Adonis we find the statement that in the 
Garden 
of their owne accord 
All things, as they created were, doe grow. 


(III. vi. $4) 


Besides, when they return to the Garden from their mortal 
state, they recover their original natures, as if they had never 
been subject to mutability at all: 


After that they againe retourned beene, 
They in that gardin planted bee agayne, 
And grow afresh, as they had never seene 
Fleshly corruption nor mortall payne. 
(III. vi. 33) 
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What Nature seems to mean by the statement that things “ by 
their change their being do dilate,” is that they obey the words 
of God—as in the Garden of Adonis, where 


All things, as they created were, doe grow, 
And yet remember well the mighty word, 
Which first was spoken by th’ Almighty Lord, 
That bad them to increase and multiply. 
(III. vi. 34) 


But this ‘ dilation ’ does not keep them from returning to their 
original natures in the Garden, nor in the Mutability Cantos 
from “turning to themselves at length againe” and so work 
“ their owne perfection,” as was ordained. It is because of this, 
because the triumph of Mutability is only an apparent one and 
the original natures of things are maintained, that Nature can 
finally say: 


Then over them Change doth not rule and raigne; 
But they raigne over Change, and doe their states maintaine. 
(Mut. vii. 58) 


Mutability was put down, as we have seen, but it is interest- 
ing to notice that Mutability’s argument before Nature exhibits 
some of the same paradoxial elements which we have noticed 
throughout in the question of permanence within change. She 
tries to prove that the heavens are, in fact, mutable, and yet, 
at the same time, she is attempting to extend her sway over 
them. But obviously if the heavens are mutable, she does 
already reign in them; if they are not, she is merely overreaching 
herself, as both Jove and Nature maintain. Indeed, in terms 
of the allegory, if nothing else, her role of overweening power 
and pride would have no dramatic effectiveness if the heavens 
were not immutable, exactly as the earth was before the advent 
of Mutability. In a similar situation in Paradise Regained, 
and for something like the same point, Satan also insists on the 
mortal aspect of Christ: 


Then hear, O Son of David, Virgin-born; 
For Son of God to me is yet in doubt, 


(IV. 500-501) 


as Mutability does here with the gods: 
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They all consent that ye begotten were 
And borne here in this world, ne other can appeare. 


Then are ye mortall borne, and thrall to me. 
(Mut. vii. 53 f.) 


That the view of nature in the Faerie Queene is a consistent 
and not a contradictory one cannot, I think, be doubted. Nor 
can it be said that two disparate or unreconciled orders of 
things are presented within the poem. The two orders of things 
are, in fact, connected by the element of permanence in both. 
Finally, I believe it cannot be questioned that nature in the 
Faerie Queene is considered perfectible, in the sense that it 
returns to a fixed teleological goal. Having gone from perfec- 
tion to mutability, it is ceaselessly regenerated in its decay, 
and it carries within itself still something of its original nature, 
which will at last take it back to its original perfection and that 

stedfast rest of all things, firmely stayd 
Upon the pillours of eternity, 


That is contrayr to Mutabilitie. 
(Mut. viii. 2) 


University of California at Berkeley. 





MILTON’S WAR IN HEAVEN—AN EXTENDED 
METAPHOR 


By ARNOLD STEIN 


I 


If the war in heaven is approached as Milton’s fulfilment of 
his epic obligations, if we regard it as a realistic war to be taken 
quite seriously—then we cannot escape Dr. Johnson’s verdict 
that the “ confusion of spirit and matter ” fills the whole narra- 
tive with “ incongruity.” How can we believe in the fiction of 
a raging battle in which immortal spirits uncomplainingly con- 
fine themselves in hindering armor and, in between verbal 
debates, use material weapons that lessen their might? But 
suppose the material action of the war does not exist for its 
literal and independent meaning, but is instead part of a com- 
plex metaphor? That is the view that this study proposes 
taking. 

We are told before the narrative begins that it will be meta- 
phorical: 

what surmounts the reach 
Of human sense, I shall delineate so, 
By lik’ning spiritual to corporal forms, 
As may express them best. (V, 571 ff.) 


But still, this is preceded by what seems to be an echo of 
Aeneas’ polite prologue to Dido (which would anticipate a 
direct historical tale) , and it is followed by Raphael’s enigmatic 
questioning of the metaphor: 


though what if Earth 
Be but the shaddow of Heav’n, and things therein 
Each to other like, more then on earth is thought? 


Presumably, though, the metaphor has not been discredited 
but further qualified, for when he concludes his account 
Raphael emphasizes the metaphorical point of view again: 
“Thus measuring things in Heav’n by things on Earth/ At 
thy request.” In between, besides the constant indirect touches 
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more significant to fallen than to unfallen man, there have 
been some deliberate gestures towards the understanding of 
the immediate audience—some of them charming in their 
thoughtfulness (like grandfather translating remote events into 
the terms of grandchild’s familiar experience). When God’s 
legions march forth upon the air, it is as when all the birds 
came summoned “to receive/ Thir names of thee.” When 
heaven resounds, all the earth, “ had Earth bin then,” “ had to 
her Center shook.” When Michael and Satan meet, it is as if 
nature's concord should break and two opposing planets clash. 
But this, the deliberate framework of metaphor, does not take 
us far, though it invites us to build on the angel’s hint. 

From the opening of Book I the war in heaven seems more 
than a simple, finished event. In the invocation we have the 
authorized formal side presented—the war was ambitious, 
impious, proud, vain, and resulting in ruin. Satan’s first speech 
implies that there was another side—even after we have partly 
discounted the personal tones of the defeated leader who speaks 
of the good old lost cause, “ hazard in the Glorious Enterprize.” 
That too is a formal side, presented by the losing actor in the 
drama. Then Satan goes on, to reveal, before he can pull him- 
self together in defiance, something more: 


into what Pit thou seest 
From what highth fal’n, so much the stronger provd 
He with his Thunder: and till then who knew 
The force of those dire Arms? (I, 91 ff.) 


A little later the surprise has been bolstered with a kind of 
indignation: 
but still his strength conceal’d, 


Which tempted our attempt, and wrought our fall. 
(I, 641 ff.) 


We soon learn that we cannot get answers in hell, but we 
begin to see certain questions, and the possibility that their 
answers may appear when we see the dramatic presentation of 
the rebellion. For one thing, Satan’s “ innumerable force ” 
receives a definite tally later—it is only one third of the angels. 
And this fact will look different when we learn that God opposes 
the enemy force with an equal number only, and then puts a 
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fixed limit on the individual strength of the contestants, and 
then sends only the Son against the rebels, and with His 
strength limited too. Satan puts so much store on his having 
shaken the throne of God, against “ His utmost power ”— 
“Who from the terrour of this Arm so late/ Doubted his 
Empire ”—that we begin to wait for the actual presentation of 
the conflict. In his long soliloquy at the beginning of Book IV, 
though Satan tells us much, he answers none of the questions 
he has raised in our minds about the war. His silence is no 
doubt a commentary—so complete a fact requires no mention, 
once the forensic necessity has been removed—but we cannot 
know this at the time. 

The clash with Gabriel at the end of Book IV provides us 
with a sudden new viewpoint—it will prove to be true anticipa- 
tion of what happens in the battles, even though we cannot 
know this yet. For the first time, with Satan present, an actor 
on the scene, we see him entirely from the outside; and the 
external view is one of complete ridicule. It is Gabriel’s 


O loss of one in Heav’n to judge of wise, 
Since Satan fell, whom follie overthrew. 


(IV, 904 f.) 


The dominating spirit of the encounter, on both sides, is that 
of scornful ridicule. Gabriel’s most telling point is directed at 
Satan’s discipline. The fight itself never takes place because 
Satan, in spite of his blind defiance, has been forced by experi- 
ence to recognize that ultimate strength is external. He obeys 
God’s sign, even though he has just been defying, with words, 
God’s chariot once more. Gabriel’s final comment brings the 
three themes together again—strength, ridicule, discipline: 


Satan, I know thy strength, and thou knowst mine, 
Neither our own but giv’n; what follie then 

To boast what Arms can doe, since thine no more 
Then Heav’n permits, nor mine. (IV, 1006 ff.) 


Perhaps this sounds like a piece of ceremonial tournament 
chivalry—at least to our merely human understanding. If so, 
it may be because the ceremony is made of symbolic gestures 
that are founded upon truth. It is not ceremony to Gabriel, 
but direct truth, the truth of innocent inexperience that has 
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not (according to Satan’s taunt) tried evil. And Satan has 
experienced that truth. 

Within the larger framework of the angel’s narration to Adam 
there is another major framework that governs our perspective 
of the rebellion. The dominant mood of the war is like nothing 
so much as a scherzo, a kind of great diabolical scherzo, like 
some of Beethoven’s—with more than human laughter, too 
elevated, and comprehensive, and reverberating not to be 
terribly funny. God sets the mood when he comments to the 
Son on the budding rebellion: 


Neerly it now concernes us to be sure 
Of our Omnipotence, and with what Arms 
We mean to hold what anciently we claim 
Of Deitie or Empire... . 
Let us advise, and to this hazard draw 
With speed what force is left, and all imploy 
In our defence, lest unawares we lose 
This our high place, our Sanctuarie, our Hill. 
(V, 721 ff.) 
The Son, as usual, reflects the Father’s meaning: 
Mightie Father, thou thy foes 
Justly hast in derision, and secure 
Laugh’st at thir vain designes and tumults vain. 
(V, 734 ff.) 
Throughout the serious events of the foreground, in the spacious 
North, the great laugh, omniscient and uncircumscribed, cannot 
fail to be heard. 

Before proceeding to the more central ridicule, and to some 
of the significant reverberations, it is worth noting how much 
of the battle is conducted in terms of external ridicule. In one 
sense, at least, the conflict is between God’s mockery and 
Satan’s. Anticipations of this begin early. We have already 
noted the “ till then who knew/ The force of those dire Arms ” 
and the “tempted our attempt.” There is the suggestive 
mockery (that is meant to do more than perform its immediate 
practical function) when Satan rouses his fellow fallen from the 
burning lake: 

or have ye chos’n this place 


After the toyl of Battel to repose 
Your wearied vertue, for the ease you find 
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To slumber here, as in the Vales of Heav’n? 
Or in this abject posture have ye sworn 
To adore the Conquerour? (I, 318 ff.) 


We have testimony from the other fallen angels that ridicule 
was an important attitude in the conflict. Moloch remembers 


When the fierce Foe hung on our brok’n Rear 
Insulting, and pursu’d. (II, 78 f.) 


(This is not literally accurate, but it has a symbolic truth: 
which makes it interesting. Or if Moloch is mostly remembering 
what happened to him in a small skirmish, when he fled bellow- 
ing (VI, 362), that makes an interesting, and true synechdoche.) 
To the extent that the conflict still exists, ridicule continues 
to be an active attitude. Belial’s precise verb, in a context 
where any sort of resounding phrase might have been expected, 
touches metaphorically the symbolic situation. God’s legions 
scout far and wide, he says, “Scorning surprize.” (II, 134.) 
And God himself “ All these our motions vain, sees and derides.” 
(II, 191.) And Belial, for good measure, introduces his own 
God-like imitated perspective of irony: 


I laugh, when those who at the Spear are bold 

And vent’rous, if that fail them, shrink and fear 
What yet they know must follow, to endure 

Exile, or ignominy, or bonds, or pain, 

The sentence of thir Conquerour. (II, 204 ff.) 


Still concerning ourselves with external ridicule, let us look 
at the scenes in Heaven, for the beginnings of the attitude we 
have been exploring. From the start it is not only God who 
mocks, though God omnisciently sets the mood first. There 
are, of course, the formal flytings traditional in literary battles, 
but these do more than provide the usual variety and relief. 
They are part of the complex structure of ridicule, the most 
external part of which consists in the frequent repetition of 
words denoting scorn, scoffing, laughter, deriding, contempt, 
disdain, vanity, and folly. The words reflect deeds, for besides 
the verbal abuse there is great laughter and counter-laughter 
in heaven. The laughter is symbolic action, but there is also 
real action that produces real laughter by the participants, 
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besides the action that is intended to induce laughter in the 
reader. 

If we think of the main events on their physical level alone 
(the other levels will make their significant comic additions) , 
we shall see how consistent the line of ridicule is, and how close 
it approaches at times to what is almost a kind of epic farce. 
Satan’s wound by the sword of Michael renders him physically 
ridiculous for the first time. His imbruting himself as a cormor- 
ant, as lion, as tiger; the more telling view of him, not as a toad, 
but without so much as the dignity of definition, merely the 
suggestive “Squat like a Toad”; the indirect view of his 
leaping into Paradise like a wolf or a thief—these views are 
less ridiculous through physical emphasis than they are through 
what is involved mentally and morally. (The fact that Satan 
later complains, as if for the first time, when he has to imbrute 
himself as a snake, helps bear this out.) The wounding by 
Michael is parallel to Satan’s first being exposed to com- 
plete ridicule by Gabriel—the Satan whom folly overthrew. 
Gabriel’s ridicule is psychological, with physical overtones; Satan 
wounded is physically ridiculous, with psychological overtones 
(the difference between hitting any man, and a man proud of 
his bearing and composure, with a custard pie.) The situation 
is physical, but we know Satan and his proclamation that the 
mind governs place—is place. Any physical discomfiture that 
he suffers will be most keenly felt in his mind. And though the 
material wound will heal without apparent scar, because of the 
vital nature of his “liquid texture,” we are left to draw our 
own conclusions about the mental wound. We remember him 
“ Gnashing for anguish and despite and shame.” In physical 
terms alone this makes no sense—which is of course true of 
the whole war. But the physical is part of the metaphorical 
view (the narrator’s, to begin with) that always has non- 
physical as well as physical meanings. Even when the climax 
of defeat is reached and the physical metaphor becomes reality, 
it is a reality that surpasses the physical through the agency 
of the physical. But that is to look too far ahead. 

In one important scene (that we must later return to, on 
another level) the good angels are also exposed to physical 
ridicule, “ Angel on Arch-Angel rowl’d” by the shot from 
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| the Satan’s cannon. The situation, with all its details, is quite 
unsparing: 
lone a , . 
) Foule dissipation follow’d and fore’t rout; 
wee Nor serv’d it to relax thir serried files. 
close What should they do? if on they rusht, repulse 
arce. Repeated, and indecent overthrow 
cally Doubl’d, would render them yet more despis’d, 
mor- And to thir foes a laughter; for in view 
ee Stood rankt of Seraphim another row 
ae In posture to displode thir second tire 
the O thunder: back defeated to return 
+ his They worse abhorr’d. Satan beheld thir plight, 
; are And to his Mates thus in derision call’d. 
ough (VI, 598 ff.) 
atan The physical ridicule is capped by verbal derision as Satan and 
rute Belial vie with each other at word play. Then the physical 
z by comes back, in what at the moment seems to be the climax of 
com- the war, the battle of the landscape. 
rew. It is epic comedy, even on its physical level—elevated to the 
atan epic by magnificent imaginative power, made comic by con- 
ones trolled excess. 
id of From thir foundations loosning to and fro 
ition They pluckt the seated Hills with all thir load. 
| the Rocks, Waters, Woods, and by the shaggie tops 
that Up lifting bore them in thir hands: Amaze, 
» thee Be sure, and terrour seis’d the rebel Host, 
When coming towards them so dread they saw 
f the The bottom of the Mountains upward turn’d, 
our Till on those cursed Engins triple-row 
him They saw them whelmd, and all thir confidence 
sical Under the weight of Mountains buried deep, 
a ll Themselves invaded next, and on thir heads 
Ae Main Promontories flung, which in the Air 
rical Came shadowing. (VI, 643 ff.) 
non- ; = ’ , , 
eel Part of the comic effect is in Milton’s carefully interrupting 
lity the viewpoint at the crucial moment. We have the huge, com- 
saa prehensive details of the rocks, waters, woods; and then the 
si gigantic niceness of the detail that pictures the mountains, 
- pulled up by the tops, coming bottom side up towards them 
aad (apparently in a slow arc, the way a shot is put). In between, 
sea we are forced to look away, to separate ourselves from the 
action, and see it as spectator, not as participator—* Amaze,/ 
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Be sure, and terrour....” (To introduce the custard pie again 
—we do not see it coming towards us and at the last moment 
hit the person behind us; instead, we are on the sideline watch- 
ing the slow arc of the pie as it travels unerringly towards some- 
one well off to our side; and then our eyes complete the arc 
before the pie does, so that we can watch the frozen amazement 
of the person who is the target as he watches the arc nearing 
completion.) 
The scene reaches its height when the rebels reply in kind: 


So Hills amid the Air encounterd Hills 

Hurl’d to and fro with jaculation dire, 

That under ground they fought in dismal shade; 

Infernal noise; Warr seem’d a civil Game 

To this uproar. (IV, 664 ff.) 
Surely it is naive to think Milton straining for grandeur in this 
passage. That is to read this as if it were the sort of humorless 
exaggeration that Statius and Lucan can assault the reader 
with. The cumulative ridicule will not permit our doing so. 
Besides, the effect that Milton achieves is the effect of strain. 
Things have now been pushed to the utmost, beyond which all 
heaven might have “ gone to wrack.”’ If we do not regard this 
as humorless grandeur, we may suspect “ jaculation ” of being 
the kind of exaggerated word that is calculated to embarrass 
the exaggeration, after the manner more familiar in mock epic. 
The fighting underground, which Milton may have picked up 
from Statius, and improved upon, is not presented as straight 
grandeur, but as both grand and grotesque. We cannot ignore 
the controlling effect of “ infernal,’ here suddenly introduced 
to echo Satan’s threat of making a hell of heaven, and to antici- 
pate “ Heav’n ruining from Heav’n.” It is the approach to 
chaos, the result of the violence that heaven cannot brook, the 
strain to the point of cracking. But this is to move away from 
the physical level, which is our immediate concern. If we have 
been following the line of ridicule correctly so far, we are 
probably right in suspecting that the excess in this passage is 
laughing at an object: it is a materialistic concept of might. 
But to see what this means we must go on. 

In the grand finale of physical ridicule the rebels are again 

left exposed to laughter by the interrupted point of view. The 
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chariot of God rides over the “ Shields and Helmes, and helmed 
heads ” of the prostrate possessors, 


That wish’d the Mountains now might be again 
Thrown on them as a shelter from his ire. 


(VI, 842 f.) 


The Son checks His strength, not wishing to destroy but only 
to “root” them out of heaven. He raises up the overthrown 
(to heap new ridicule upon them) : 


and as a Heard 
Of Goats or timerous flock together throngd 
Drove them before him Thunder-struck, pursu’d 
With terrors and with furies to the bounds 
And Chrystall wall of Heav’n, which op’ning wide, 
Rowld inward, and a spacious Gap disclos’d 
Into the wastful Deep; the monstrous sight 
Strook them with horror backward, but far worse 
Urg’d them behind; headlong themselves they threw 
Down from the verge of Heav’n, Eternal wrauth 
Burnt after them to the bottomless pit. 


(VI, 856 ff.) 


Never do they appear so ridiculous, not even as a timorous 
flock, as when they are caught isolated between the before and 
the behind. 

The scene itself is magnificent and superhuman as an expres- 
sion of wrath and physical force. But the violence that the 
rebels naively set in motion returns to deprive them of all super- 
human grandeur, and then of merely human dignity (if man 
had been then). They descend, as in a series of explosions, 
the scale of creation. Though they have enough will to throw 
themselves down, as a herd of animals, they have been rooted 
out. (And will, it must be noted, was believed to go further 
down the scale of being, as in Donne’s “ Nocturnall”: “ Yea 
plants, yea stones detest,/ And love.”) It is “ Heav’n ruining 
from Heav’n ’’—which seems to suggest the descent of spirit 
to matter, and of matter to the unformed matter of chaos, 
even to a kind of sub-chaos: 


confounded Chaos roard, 
And felt tenfold confusion in thir fall 
Through his wilde Anarchie, so huge a rout 
Incumberd him with ruin. (VI, 871 ff.) 
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This is to be understood metaphorically, as the climax of their 
physical humiliation. It does not last, any more than their 
later mass metamorphosis into serpents, with which this is 
parallel. But it is a punishment, on the material level, for the 
material nature of their sin. If they regain their form in hell, 
that is because they regain free will (which has been interrupted 
by divine wrath). Spirits, we remember, “ Cannot but by 
annihilating die.” Incidentally, Bacon says the same thing 
about matter: “ Annihilation and absolute Destruction cannot 
be effected but by the Omnipotency of God.” Bacon’s remarks 
on the cyclical behavior of matter may explain what is happen- 
ing to the rebel angels. In their struggle to escape God’s wrath 
they may be co-operating, or more, in the transformation. 
Matter, Bacon says (in commenting on the myth of Proteus, 
in The Wisdom of the Ancients) , “ being thus caught in the 
straits of Necessity, doth change and turn herself into divers 
strange Forms and Shapes of Things, so that at length (by 
fetching a Circuit as it were) she comes to a Period, and (if 
the force continue) betakes herself to her former Being.” 


II 


It is time to find a better term for what has been called 
external and physical. The ridicule on this level, as the last 
part of the discussion indicated, has its real (i. e., metaphorical) 
meaning in reference to the material—the lowest stage in the 
familar scale of matter, mind, and spirit. In spite of an arbitrary 
attempt to isolate the material level, it has been implicit, and 
sometimes explicit, that this level has its metaphorical meaning 
in reference to the other levels. As we proceed, the interrela- 
tionships will become more apparent and more complex. But 
first, with the perspective we have gained, let us look at the 
material level again. 

“Our puissance is our own,” Satan declares to Abdiel. It 
constitutes a denial of values outside the self and an assertion 
of the materialistic value of might. Raphael provides us with a 
choral commentary when he declines to name some of the rebel 
angels and their deeds, “In might though wondrous and in 
Acts of Warr”: 
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For strength from Truth divided and from Just, 
Illaudable, naught merits but dispraise 
And ignominie. (VI, 381 ff.) 


Might, elevated to an absolute, proves an impostor in the divine 
comedy once it comes face to face with the direct expression 
of God’s will. The rebels must be taught in terms of the value 
they hold, and so they “ learn, as likes them, to despise/God 
and Messiah his annointed King.” The issue is formulated by 
the Son when he declares his reason for the solitary contest 
against the rebels: 


That they may have thir wish, to trie with mee 
In Battel which the stronger proves, they all, 

Or I alone against them, since by strength 

They measure all, of other excellence 

Not emulous, nor care who them excells. 


(VI, 818 ff.) 


As prelude to their materialistic punishment by the descent 
through chaos, the trampled rebels have their strength withered, 
their “ wonted vigour” drained; they are left “ Exhausted, 
spiritless.” 

But they sin against reason too, and so we may expect to 
find, on this second level, a pattern of ridicule running parallel 
to that on the materialistic level. It is still a conflict, however— 
Satan’s ridicule of the mind matched against God’s. As in 
hell, Satan is a great master of forensic irony. His opening 
speech for war, like the speech raising his followers from the 
burning lake, uses verbal ridicule as if it were a lash—reversing, 
as it were, the nervous process by making the mind tell the 
flesh that it hurts: 


Thrones, Dominations, Princedomes, Vertues, Powers, 
If these magnific Titles yet remain 

Not meerly titular, since by Decree 

Another now hath to himself ingross’t 

All Power, and us eclipst under the name 

Of King anointed, for whom all this haste 

Of midnight march, and hurried meeting here, 

This onely to consult how we may best 

With what may be devis’d of honours new 

Receive him coming to receive from us 
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Knee-tribute yet unpaid, prostration vile. 
Too much to one, but double how endur’d, 
To one and to his image now proclaim’d? 


(V, 772 ff.) 


Though we are most likely to think of Satan as a figure of 
pride and unconquerable will, it is apparent that one of his 
views of himself, a public view, is as a master of reason. And he 
can make an appeal in the name of reason with no less assur- 
ance than in the name of freedom. After the opening ridicule, 
intended to soften up his audience by submitting them to 
what practically amounts to physical pressure, he moves to 
the next stage, that of preparing them intellectually for the 
final stage, spiritual rebellion that will complete the circle by 
expressing itself in physical rebellion. It is significant that 
what Satan offers is an appeal to reason rather than a demon- 
stration, an appeal either in the form of loaded question or 
loaded statement: 

But what if better counsels might erect 

Our minds and teach us to cast off this Yoke? 
ye will not, if I trust 

To know ye right. or if we know your selves... . 

Who can in reason then or right assume 

Monarchie over such as live by right 

His equals, if in power and splendor less, 

In freedome equal? 


But if Satan considers himself a master of reason, it seems 
to be in a public way, for purposes of appeal, or debate, or 
ridicule. Actually, he seems to distinguish between the reason 
and what are to him the higher functions of the mind. Reason 
is the most important means of destroying reason, and it is a 
major weapon of the intellectual cynic. When Satan calls 
Abdiel “ seditious Angel,” he is relishing his own humor; but 
he is also, shrewd relativist that he is, undermining the possi- 
bility of judgment. Look, he is saying, if I am a rebel, so are 
you; and if you look at it logically, one sin is pretty much like 
another. Similarly, in the formal debate with Abdiel, Satan, 
by way of introducing his heresy of self-generation, accuses 
Abdiel of heresy. Satan’s argument is an interesting demonstra- 
tion of his attitude towards reason: 
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who saw 
When this creation was? rememberst thou 
Thy making, while the Maker gave thee being? 
We know no time when we were not as now; 
Know none before us, self-begot, self-rais’d 
By our own quick’ning power, when fatal course 


Had cirel’d his full Orbe. (V, 856 ff.) 


He is ridiculing the possibility of knowledge for Abdiel by 
setting the fixed limits of knowledge within the self. If Abdiel 
was not there it did not happen. If we do not know it then it 
is not so. And seeing is believing. At least that is the limit to 
which reason can be stretched for the opponent’s mystery; it 
is strangely different when Satan announces his own version 
of the miracle of creation. 

Satan, of course, renders himself ridiculous by his argument. 
As Mr. C. S. Lewis has commented, Satan both loses in dignity 
and produces just the evidence to prove that he was not self- 
created. It might be added that for the God he has rejected he 
must supply (besides the deity of self) an external power, 
Chance or Fate, that is related to, and perhaps dependent upon 
still another power, Time. One may observe that intellectually, 
more than physically, Satan performs the office of rendering 
himself ridiculous, and with a minimum of external assistance. 
This happens when his materialistic bent of mind leads him 
to interpret having lasted one day of battle as proof of God’s 
fallibility and non-omniscience. Since his position is often that 
of an opportunist, when he has to rationalize it he exposes 
himself. 

But there is a certain amount of intellectual ridicule that is 
externally administered. For instance, a remark like this, which 
deliberately presents physical ridicule in terms of intellectual 
ridicule: 


es that to be less then Gods 
Disdain’d, but meaner thoughts learnd in thir flight. 
(VI, 366 f.) 


The two levels are joined again when the rebels are driven out 
of heaven; for we remember the initial slogan of freedom, later 
exalted to dominion, as they leave indiscriminately “ together 
throngd,” with even their own orders and degrees (which “ Jarr 
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not with liberty”) beyond their concern. To be more accurate 
this ridicule is not really administered externally. It is pointed 
up, by a kind of choral commentary, but it is already there, 
dramatically earned when the intellectual presumptions of the 
rebels work out their conflict with reality. This is true of the 
most important commentary on the intellectual ridiculousness 
of the rebels. It is the Son’s remark before he unlooses the 
Father’s indignation, and it goes to the very core of the rebels’ 
position, to expose its essential incongruity—“ mee they have 
despis’d,/ Yet envied.” They have envied His elevation, though 
by merit, and envied it in terms of might and in terms of scorn. 
The external ridicule only exposes what is internal, what in 
the course of dramatic action works its way out. 

This is perhaps a convenient place to look back for a moment 
at Dr. Johnson’s criticism, with which this study began. Milton, 
it is plain, like the metaphysical poets, and like other Renais- 
sance writers, and like twentieth-century writers, has a much 
less restricted taste for incongruity than has Dr. Johnson. 
Milton, no less than Shakespeare or Donne, but in his own way, 
has a comprehensive taste for incongruity, which he can control 
and resolve into his larger structure. The “ confusion of spirit 
and matter ” that Johnson deplored is controlled confusion, the 
dramatic working out of what Satan ignorantly set in motion. 

But this is to jump a stage, for what we are supposed to be 
considering still is the second level, that of mind. To pick up 
the thread again, what is ridiculous about Satan’s mind mostly 
reveals itself by what he says and how, and by what he does. 
If his chief use of reason is to destroy the authority of the 
reason, it is with no intention of destroying the authority of the 
mind. The mind is of great importance to Satan—the mind is 
its own place—but that is because the mind has other faculties 
besides that of reason. 

Satan’s analysis of the first day’s battle reveals a significant 
part of his attitude towards the mind. We endured some 
disadvantage, he admits, and pain, though as soon as we came 
to know that evil we were able to be superior to it by despising 
it. Our “ Empyreal forme ” is superior to wounds, which close 
and heal by our own native vigor. The remedy of evil is as 
small as it is easy. Perhaps “ more valid Armes,” more violent 
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weapons will gain us superiority over our foes, or at least remove 
the odds they enjoyed, since there is no essential difference 
between us in nature. 


if other hidden cause 
Left them Superiour, while we can preserve 
Unhurt our mindes, and understanding sound, 
Due search and consultation will disclose. 


(VI, 442 ff.) 


It is mind over matter, that is, the unconquerable will over 
material evil. It is also spiritual form that seems to be most 
prized for its ability to resist, in a kind of material way, the 
material damage of wounds. The mind must be preserved 
unhurt, like the spiritual form, so that it can search out material 
means to gain a material superiority. It is mind over matter 
but limited to matter, turned downwards to gain superiority 
on a lower plane, and running the risk of adjusting to the plane 
upon which it has chosen to work out its destiny. 

In battle Satan’s only moral quality is courage, a partial 
virtue that has no moral value independent of other virtues. 
His chief rational qualities are strength of will and inventive 
ingenuity. The invention of artillery is a symbolic act, a char- 
acteristic achievement of Satan’s mind (as Sin is), an achieve- 
ment that exhibits Satan’s great mastery over the material, and 
implies a reciprocal relationship between his mind and matter. 
Compared with him, his followers (apparently even Mammon) 
are superficial, surveying only the “ bright surface ” of things, 
with no “ mind ” for the materials underneath. But the signifi- 
cance of Satan’s symbolic demonstration of mind over matter 
is not limited to himself; his act turns what has been a war 
conducted under discipline fatally towards chaos. To prevent 
general chaos, and to control the motion downwards now 
inevitably begun, God’s wrath must intervene, suspending free 
will so that heaven can ruin from heaven. To understand what 
is involved we must look at the key problem of discipline. 

Satan’s revolt is, among other things, a break in discipline. 
The best commentary comes from the encounter between Satan 
and Gabriel at the end of Book IV, an encounter, as we have 
observed, that provides an important commentary on the major 
themes of the war in heaven. Gabriel says 
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Was this your discipline and faith ingag’d, 
Your military obedience, to dissolve 
Allegeance to th’acknowledg’d Power supream? 
(IV, 954 ff.) 


Whatever else it is, the break in discipline is a rational sin too, 
for Satan sets the stage for his revolt by depending upon the 
discipline upwards of his inferiors, the while he is himself 
rejecting the discipline that he owes upwards. His sin requires 
that his own allegiance be downwards rather than upwards 
for the external support necessary to any rational creature 
within the moral universe. 

Milton’s treatment of free will makes discipline a part of the 
rational soul (which traditionally comprehended both the under- 
standing and the will). God requires obedience, but obedience 
freely given, an expression of the understanding carried out by 
the will. Adam’s thoughts after having been created seem to 
be a demonstration of the reason (apparently natural reason) 
moving towards obedience: 

how came I thus, how here? 

Not of my self; by some great Maker then, 

In goodness and in power praeeminent; 

Tell me, how may I know him, how adore, 

From whom I have that thus I move and live, 

And feel that Iam happier then I know. 

(VIL, 277 ff.) 

Obedience must be freely given, but God helps His creatures 
perfect their wills. Ceremonies provide occasion in heaven, as 
on the day that “ brings forth ” heaven’s Great Year, when the 
hosts are called by “Imperial summons.” The orders and 
degrees provide every creature with opportunities for exercising 
his discipline: only God has no superior. Besides, the doing of 
disciplinary tasks is itself a ceremony in heaven. We remember 
that Raphael was sent on a ceremonial expedition to the gates 
of hell, and so was absent the day Adam was created: 

But us he sends upon his high behests 

For state, as Sovran King, and to enure 

Our prompt obedience. (VIII, 238 ff.) 


The Son, whose obedience is perfect, says that to obey the 
Father is “ happiness entire.” He says this as He assumes power 
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on the third day of battle, in order to fulfil the divine will: only 
in this fulfilment does He have glory and exaltation. Mean- 
while, the role of the loyal angels has been on a lower scale of 
fulfilment, closer to the performance of duty through the 
acceptance of discipline. Their service, which has been fearless 
and faithful, is accepted by God. This they are told by the Son; 
presumably their service includes, though unmentioned, the 
ridicule they suffered before Satan’s cannon. (Abdiel had 
endured ridicule and “ Universal reproach, for worse to beare/ 
Then violence.”) This physical ridicule, we must remember, is 
directly due to their arms; unarmed, Raphael comments, they 
could, as spirits, easily have evaded Satan’s material missiles. 

Why the arms? They make no litera! sense, as Dr. Johnson 
readily saw, but they make the same kind of symbolic sense 
that the whole war makes. Are not the arms part of the limiting 
discipline, part of the ceremony of perfecting the will? Do not 
the arms limit the material might of both sides, to add to the 
limit which God has already providently set in order to prevent 
destruction? Actually, both sides are inconvenienced by their 
arms; for when the rebels are pinned under the mountains 
their armor helps trap them, crushing and bruising their 
*“ substance.” For all his ingenuity, it does not occur to General 
Satan that his troops are really more powerful without the 
accepted discipline of their arms. The strategic lesson is learned 
only after Satan introduces a secret weapon that violates the 
code which he appears to be accepting and in fact partly is, 
though through ignorance. “ Rage” prompts the loyal angels 
to counter-invention, which is superior to Satan’s invention— 
perhaps because it breaks from the discipline altogether and 
returns more completely to fundamental material force. But 
it leads simply towards chaos, the destruction, not of the enemy, 
but of heaven. (There are literary overtones, for good measure, 
of Zeus’ battle against the mountain-wielding forces of destruc- 
tion, the Giants—in the hymn celebrating the creation Satan’s 
rebels are significantly referred to as “the Giant Angels.”) 
Finally, when the discipline has broken down, God suspends 
free will and intervenes; 


Warr wearied hath perform’d what Warr can do, 
And to disorder’d rage let loose the reines. 


(VI, 695 f.) 
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But even the Chariot of God proceeds within the limits of 
discipline. It shakes all heaven—except the throne of God. 
And the Son checks half His strength, in order not to destroy. 

There is plenty of evidence of Milton’s personal interest in 
the problem of discipline; one pertinent outside commentary 
may be found in Paradise Regained, when Christ answers 
Satan’s argument that God seeks glory. Christ replies that 
God made all only to show goodness freely; but, having done 
so, justly expects thanks: 


The slightest, easiest, readiest recompence 
From them who could return him nothing else, 
And not returning that would likeliest render 
Contempt instead, dishonour, obloquy. 


(ITI, 128 ff.) 


This is a version of traditional Elizabethan political philosophy, 
quite as applicable to the social structure or to the church 
structure (though Milton personally breaks with some of the 
implications) . It is firmly based upon hierarchy; the discipline 
of order and degree expresses a philosophical view rather than 
mere etiquette, a philosophical view that regards order as 
possible only through discipline and therefore regards chaos 
as the logical alternative to discipline. Ulysses’ great speech on 
“ degree,” in Troilus and Cressida, traces the steps leading to 
mere power and will and self-consuming appetite that finally 
ends in chaos. It is a significant commentary, but even more 
important for the circumstances under consideration is a prag- 
matic analysis by Bacon from his interpretation of the myth 
of Orpheus. The myth is an image of philosophy—when 
Orpheus’ music appeases the infernal powers it represents 
natural philosophy, when it attracts the beasts and trees it 
represents “ Moral or Civil Discipline.” Natural philosophy, 
Bacon says, with pointed wryness, is seldom or never attained: 


And therefore Philosophy, hardly able to produce so excellent an 
Effect, in a pensive Humour (and not without cause), busies her- 
self about Human Objects, and by Persuasion and Eloquence, 
insinuating the love of Virtue, Equity, and Concord in the Minds 
of Men, draws Multitudes of People to a Society, makes them 
subject to Laws, obedient to Government, and forgetful of their 
unbridled Affections, whilst they give Ear to Precepts, and submit 
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themselves to Discipline; whence follows the building of Houses, 
erecting of Towns, planting of Fields and Orchards with Trees, and 
the like; insomuch that it would not be amiss to say, that even 
thereby Stones and Woods were called together and settled in 
Order. ... Tumults and Seditions and Wars arise; in the midst of 
which Hurly-burlies, first Laws are silent, Men return to the pravity 
of their Natures; Fields and Towns are wasted and depopulated; 
and then (if their Fury continue) Learning and Philosophy must 
needs be dismembered; so that a few Fragments only, and in some 
Places, will be found like the scattered Boards of Shipwreck, so as 
a barbarous Age must follow. 


The material sin is punished most completely during the war, 
and in a material way. The sins against mind and spirit receive 
their full punishment only over a longer period of time; the 
punishment is also in kind, by internal development, through 
degeneration. But the material is the thread that runs through 
the other two levels, for Raphael’s basic metaphor was to 
express divine happenings by likening spiritual to corporeal 
forms. For the critic trying to express what happens in the 
poem perhaps another metaphor may be used, that of the 
circle, which is a traditional symbol of the divine; but if the 
circle expresses the impostor divine, it is a symbol of moral 
irony and the ridiculous. 

The break in discipline presumes completeness within the 
circle of self. When Satan declares that his puissance is his own, 
he is denying the possibility of a source of power external to 
himself. He is also referring inward, to self, for moral sanction, 
rather than outward. He is declaring that he is, or can be, at 
the top of the hierarchy, the one uncircumscribed circle. If he 
is not right, then he has tried to ascend the scale of creation 
by an internal willing of self God. The orthodox method of 
ascent, as Raphael tells Adam, is by being nearer or tending 
nearer to God; which means rising towards a purer resignation 
in His will, which is always external to the creature. 

To make self an impostor god means trying to possess the 
power of spirit by means of matter. One might almost say by 
grace of matter, for the elevation of self to godhead may require 
taking matter into a partnership of deity. Not that matter is 
without worth—the concept of a scale of creation implies the 
value of matter and the possibility of ascent. Milton himself 
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is very firm on the indivisibility of flesh and spirit. Raphael’s 
metaphor of spiritual in corporeal form is also a way of ex- 
plaining, by an earthly analogue in terms of matter, what is 
otherwise unexplainable in human terms—the hierarchy of 
spirit which works upward by merit, that closest to God being 
“more spiritous.” Matter, both real and metaphorical, does 
not lack dignity. But Satan confounds the material with the 
external; in his search for power external to himself he turns 
to the material which he thinks he can master with his mind, 
and so make part of his own puissance. The invention of 
artillery is an attempt to usurp ultimate moral might by means 
of matter: 
eternal might 
To match with thir inventions they presum’d 
So easie, and of his Thunder made a scorn. 


(VI, 630 ff.) 


It is setting matter against spirit by means of mind. And 
matter that can ascend by spirit can also descend, if spirit 
breaks its discipline and tends further from the source of its 
informing power. 

Ultimate moral law and ultimate force are external, but to be 
confused with material force only by the morally perverted. 
Through free will, if God allows an equal contest and sends only 
one third of His angels against the rebel third, perverse will 
can cause a deadlock that requires the intervention of external 
power. But the external power fulfils moral law and only 
completes the circle that has been ignorantly set in motion. 


University of Washington. 
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SOCIAL ANALYSIS IN THE NOVELS OF 
GEORGE ELIOT 


CLAUDE T. BISSELL 


If we were to limit our examination of George Eliot’s powers 
of social analysis to those novels where she is concerned with 
expounding a political thesis, we would be forced to conclusions 
no less dispiriting to the historian of political and social ideas 
than to the literary critic. Fortunately, however, we should 
have scant material to work upon. Felix Holt, a conscientious 
attempt to write a didactic political novel, would be the major 
document. According to one of the conventions of the genre, 
this novel has as its hero a young, incorruptible man of the 
people who has pledged himself to a career of selfless devotion 
to a programme of reform. The action springs out of a political 
situation and follows the vagaries of party allegiance. George 
Eliot is striving to depict the turmoil and dislocation that 
arise even in the backwater of a small rural settlement in the 
days following the passing of the first Reform Bill, and, at 
the same time, she is pointing out and heavily underlining the 
moral inadequacies of philosophical radicalism. But even in 
Felix Holt this elaborate attempt to write a political novel 
cannot overcome the pull of other interests. Felix Holt’s 
admirable sentiments, an amalgam of Carlyle, Comte and the 
Victorian conscience, are swamped by the intricacy of the 
plot and, more acceptably, by the firm and compassionate 
handling of the relationship between a mother and her estranged 
son. 

Only once again was George Eliot led astray by her enthu- 
siasm for a political programme. The results this time are even 
more disastrous to her art, although fortunately they are 
apparent in only one section of the novel. The hero of Daniel 
Deronda is, like Felix Holt, a young and incorruptible reformer. 
This time, however, he emerges from a vague and mysterious 
background and he moves darkly toward a vague and mysteri- 
ous goal. The goal becomes palpable when Daniel learns that 
he is a Jew and that circumstances have made him a messianic 
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leader who will summon his race to a political destiny of 
‘separateness with communication.” The political situation 
from which Felix Holt emerged was, at least, specific and real, 
but the hapless Daniel moves in a mist of sentimental idealism 
in which at times one can vaguely recognize sympathy for 
nationalistic aspirations, belief in the power of heredity and in 
racial solidarity and tempered interest in the programme of 
Zionism. The political section of the novel provides a catalogue 
of almost all the vices to which the novelist can succumb: the 
prose is wooden, with much reliance on abstractions and heavy, 
over-stuffed phrases; the characters are puppets in a dull 
charade, unfortunately endowed by their manipulator with the 
gilt of endless speech. But, as I have suggested, George Eliot 
did not in this novel follow false lights unswervingly. Set 
aside the ‘ Daniel Deronda’ section, and the novel is George 
Eliot at her strongest and best, working in a social setting that 
she thoroughly understands and exploring a complicated net- 
work of motives with assurance and precision. 

This inability to turn a political gospel into acceptable fiction 
does not mean that George Eliot was ill equipped to deal with 
social problems. Rather it serves to mark off sharply and to 
illuminate by contrast the area of social analysis in which she 
was most at home. It is the area that, it seems to me, properly 
belongs to the novelist whose imagination is kindled by the 
spectacle of man in society, who is concerned about the inter- 
relationship between the individual and the social groups and 
institutions of which he is a part. For such a novelist any 
exclusive concern with a particular programme is bound to be 
narrowing and may well be stultifying. George Eliot’s role was 
to be that of recorder and reflective observer of man in society, 
and few English novelists have been better qualified to play it. 


1 This, I take it, is largely what Mr. F. R. Leavis has in mind when he refers 
to George Eliot’s “ Tolstoyan depth and reality.” The whole passage from Mr. 
Leavis is worth quoting if only as an indication of the extent to which he will go 
in his effort at the critical rehabilitation of George Eliot. One regrets that his 
brilliant and perceptive critical analysis should be marred by a kind of literary 
Darwinism that marks out one novelist for survival in a ruthless struggle for 
existence: “I... affirm my conviction that, by the side of George Eliot-——and the 
comparison shouldn’t be necessary—Meredith appears as a shallow exhibitionist 
(his famous ‘intelligence’ a laboured and vulgar brilliance) and Hardy, decent 
as he is, as a provincial manufacturer of gauche and heavy fictions that sometimes 
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On the basis of scope of knowledge and depth of intellectual 
curiosity George Eliot’s qualifications for this role are unques- 
tioned. I suppose that one must leap ahead to Mr. Aldous 
Huxley before one meets a novelist of such commanding erudi- 
tion, although Mr. Huxley wears his learning a good deal less 
gracefully than the Victorian Sibyl. Regarded as a speculative 
thinker, she has, it is true, marked limitations. Her mind is 
not bold and adventurous; she is not impelled, as Meredith and 
Hardy were, towards the creation of metaphysics. She is at 
home only in those areas of thought where there is a solid basis 
in human experience—in the biological sciences, in religious 
and cultural history, in what today might be called sociology. 
But if this is a weakness for a philosopher, it may well be a 
strength for a novelist. She is inclined to be modest and tenta- 
tive in her handling of knowledge, more prepared to examine 
the past carefully than to speculate about the future. Although 
she is skilled in analysis, in the uncovering of hidden causes 
and obscure motivations, she is free of the intellectual arrogance 
that often afflicts the Victorian agnostic. She fully realizes that 
this is an untidy and irrational world, that morals, manners and 
social institutions bear with them the superstitutions and the 
prejudices as well as the enlightenments of the past. All these 
qualities then,—breadth of knowledge, intellectual curiosity, 
patience and skill in analysis, wisdom and compassion in judg- 
ment—at first precociously displayed in her early essays are 
transferred in subtler form to her work as a novelist. 
Intellectual qualities such as these, admirable in themselves, 
do not, of course, ensure success in the writing of fiction. Indeed 
they may betray their possessor into writing novels that are 
merely historical documentaries or journalistic reports diluted 
with human interest. If George Eliot never sinks to this level, 
she does occasionally respond to a downward pull. The research 
worker and the novelist battle throughout Romola and there 
are not wanting uncharitable critics who award the victory 


have corresponding value. For a positive indication of her place and quality I 
think of a Russian, not Turgenev, but a far greater, Tolstoy—who, we all know, 
is pre-eminent in getting ‘the spirit of life itself.’ George Eliot, of course, is not 
as transcendentally great as Tolstoy, but she is great, and great in the same 
way. .. . Of George Eliot it can be said that her best work has a Tolstoyan depth 
and reality.” (F. R. Leavis. The Great Tradition (London, 1948), pp. 124-5. 
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to the former. But outside of this novel such a critical question 
does not seriously arise. What, I think, enables George Eliot 
to avoid the quality of the documentary in most of her novels 
is the fact that her material is bound to her by actual experience 
or by personal association and is transformed by memory and 
reflection. She is not simply stating facts that might be culled 
from a government report or recording the accurate impressions 
of the person who was there. She is giving her vision of a way 
of life that, although it is rooted in the past, continues to exist 
powerfully in her imagination.’ This quality is most apparent 
in those passages where the autobiographical element is strong, 
in the opening chapters of The Mill on the Floss, for mstance, 
where a brooding memory of her own childhood only gradually 
dissolves into the figure of an imaginary heroine.’ This quest 
for a lost happiness is, however, a minor note. The appeal to 
the past is usually more im’ ‘sonal and generalized, linking 
small recollections with broad historical events and forces. 
Here is such a passage, in which George Eliot summons up 
the memory of provincial society as it existed in the little town 
of St. Oggs in the late twenties of the nineteenth century: 


Everywhere the brick houses have a mellow look, and in Mrs. 
Glegg’s day there was no incongruous new-fashioned smartness, 
no plate-glass in shop windows, no fresh stucco-facing or other 
fallacious attempt to make fine old red St. Ogg’s wear the air of 
a town that sprang up yesterday. The shop windows were small 
and unpretending; for the farmers’ wives and daughters who came 
to do their shopping on market-days were not to be withdrawn from 
their regular, well-known shops; and the tradesmen had no wares 
intended for customers who would go on their way and be seen no 
more. Ah! even Mrs. Glegg’s day seems far back in the past now, 
separated from us by changes that widen the years. War and the 
rumour of war had then died out from the minds of men, and if 


*In the light of these comments, we can overcome the slight sense of shock 
occasioned by the critical juxtaposition of George Eliot and Proust. It is not 
merely a question of a somewhat similar use of memory. Proust knew the novels 
of George Eliot well and deeply admired them. For a discussion of the relationship 
between George Eliot and Proust see Franklin Gary, “In Search of George Eliot. 
An approach through Marcel Proust,” Symposium, IV (1933), pp. 182-206; L. A. 
Bisson, “ Proust, Bergson and George Eliot,” Modern Language Review, XL, (1945), 
pp. 104-14. 

*Gary (op. cit., p. 184) quotes from a Proust letter: “Mais deux pages du 
Moulin sur la Floss me fait pleurer.” 
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they were ever thought of by the farmers in drab greatcoats, who 
shook the grain out of their sample bags and buzzed over it in the 
full market-place, it was as a state of things that belonged to a past 
golden age, when prices were high. Surely the time was gone for ever 
when the broad river could bring up unwelcome ships: Russia was 
only the place were the linseed came from—the more the better— 
making grist for the great vertical millstones with their scythe-like 
arms, roaring and grinding and carefully sweeping as if an informing 
soul were in them. The Catholics, bad harvests, and the mysterious 
fluctations of trade, were the three evils mankind had to fear: 
even the floods had not been great of late years.* 


Here past experience is not seen so much with the inward eye. 
The mood is one of clear-sighted objectivity in which past and 
present cast on each other an ironical glow. 

The quality of objectivity that we have noted in this passage 
from The Mill on the Floss characterizes George Eliot’s treat- 
ment of all her social material. It is present not only in her 
depiction of a historical era where, as we have seen, she is 
betrayed neither into a sentimental idealization of the past 
nor into a brash glorification of the present. It is at the heart 
of her analysis of various social classes. Here, an examination 
of her own happy relationship to the class structure of Victorian 
England will help us to understand why she can maintain this 
objective point of view. Recall the principal facts of her career, 
She grew up in the Warwickshire countryside. Her father was 
a workman of superior abilities who, like Caleb Garth in 
Middlemarch, was entrusted with a position of responsibility 
as the agent for a large country estate. Her family was on easy 
terms with the tenant farmers and agricultural labourers, and 
at the same time, enjoyed access to the homes of the gentry. 
Then, in the early forties, she and her father moved to Coven- 
try, and she finds herself a member of a little middleclass group 
presided over by a successful industrialist with advanced views 
on a wide range of topics. Some ten years later, there is an 
even more dramatic shift. She is ushered abruptly into the 
London world of literature and journalism. After a painful 
false start, she quickly adjusts herself to new challenges and 
responsibilities. Within a short time, the provincial girl with 
an impressive but unbalanced intellectual background is the 


“The Mill on the Floss (Everyman edition), Book I, Ch. 12, p. 108. 
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assistant editor of the most influential radical journal of the 
time and the friend and confidante of philosophers, scientists, 
and men of letters. Her union with George Henry Lewes in 
1854 cuts her off for a short time from English society, both 
from the provincial society of her early years and the urban 
literary society she had known in London. But with her growing 
fame as a novelist in the sixties and seventies, suspicion and 
disaproval turn to acceptance and adulation. To respectability 
and fame has been added the grace of wealth. The most vivid 
picture we have of her in the final years is that given by young 
aspirants to a literary career like Henry James who gain 
admission to her celebrated London receptions where a spirit 
of gentility and reverence presides against a background of 
bric a brac.° 

Even such a bald narration of facts provides material for a 
number of diverting biographical interpretations. For my 
present purpose, it will be sufficient to mention only one. 
Notice how George Eliot, by the strength of her personality and 
the happy alliance of circumstances, was never closely identified 
for any length of time with any one social group or any one 
class. She is, as it were, removed from the world of petty aspira- 
tions and petty conflicts that dog the author whose social 
status is a cause for personal concern. Not that she is unaware 
of these aspirations and conflicts. They are often the very stuff 
of her novels, but they are viewed with irony and detachment, 
never with the bitterness that springs from personal spleen. 
She is never tormented, as one suspects Thackeray and Mere- 
dith were, by the feeling that she doesn’t quite belong to the 
élite. 

This release from a class point of view makes, then, for 
objectivity. This objectivity is not to be confused, however, 
with aloofness and arid detachment. No other Victorian novel- 
ist moves more firmly and confidently through almost the 


° Henry James writes in a letter to William James, May 1, 1878: ‘“ The Leweses 
were very urbane and friendly, and I think that I shall have the right dorénavant 
to consider myself a Sunday habitué. The great George Eliot is both sweet and 
superior, and has a delightful expression in her large, long, pale, equine face. I 
had my turn at sitting beside her and being conversed with in a low, but most 
harmonious tone; and bating a tendency to aborder only the highest themes I 
have no fault to find with her.” The Letters of Henry James, ed. Percy Lubbock, 
(New York, 1920) i, 61. 
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entire range of nineteenth-century society. There are gaps, 
of course, but the total picture is a tribute to her catholicity 
of vision. Her success with rural types and with the world of 
middle-class commercialism is well known. Not so well known, 
perhaps, is her success with a more sophisticated and aristo- 
cratic society, the kind of society that Dickens entered at his 
peril. I do not refer here to those sketches of the amiable rural 
aristocracy that occur in Felix Holt and Middlemarch. These 
people do not constitute a world of their own; they are on the 
fringe of the provincial society with which in these novels 
George Eliot was primarily concerned. But in her last novel, 
Daniel Deronda, she made an upper class world the centre of 
her vision. It is in many respects the same world as the one 
that Henry James chose for his spiritual home, seen less plasti- 
cally and less lovingly, but with a surer grasp, one suspects, 
of actualities and a sharper perception of social distinctions. 
Here is the kind of society in which the career of the heroine, 
Gwendolen Harleth, evolves toward its pathetic conclusion. 


A various party had been invited to meet the new couple: the 
old aristocracy was represented by Lord and Lady Pentreath; the 
old gentry by young Mr. and Mrs. Fitzadam of the Worcestershire 
branch of the Fitzadams; politics and the public good, as specialised 
in the cider interest, by Mr. Fenn, member for West Orchards, 
accompanied by his two daughters; Lady Mallinger’s family, by 
her brother, Mr. Raymond, and his wife; the useful bachelor element 
by Mr. Sinker, the eminent counsel, and by Mr. Vandernoddt, 
whose acquaintance Sir Hugo had found pleasant enough at 
Leubronn to be adopted in England.° 


George Eliot’s insight into this cosmopolitan upper-class society 
is sharpened by her selection of a heroine who, lacking the 
pedigree of wealth and family name, can offer only beauty and 
a haughty temperament. But beauty and a haughty tempera- 
ment can, if properly used, lead to the miracle of an aristocratic 
marriage. And to Gwendolen’s relatives and friends such a 
marriage is an act of deep social piety. Her uncle, the local 
rector, reflects as follows on the opportunity this presented 
to his niece: 


* Daniel Deronda (Library Edition) Book V, Ch. 35, pp. 291-2. 
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This match with Grandcourt presented itself to him as a sort of 
public affair; perhaps there were ways in which it might even 
strengthen the Establishment. To the Rector, whose father (nobody 
would have suspected it, and nobody was told) had risen to be 
a provincial corn-dealer, aristocratic heirship resembled regal heir- 
ship in excepting its possessor from the ordinary standard of moral 
judgments. Grandcourt, the almost certain baronet, the probable 
peer, was to be ranged with public personages, and was a match to 
be accepted on broad general grounds national and ecclesiastical.” 


Of course Gwendolen marries the young aristocrat. Her marri- 
age swiftly and cruelly teaches her much about the moral 
reality that may underlie the charm and easy manners and 
the prestige of wide estates. Grandcourt, her husband, is a 
masterful analysis of what we might call the “ infernal aristo- 
crat ” beside whom Lord Steyne is a genial and attractive Don 
Juan. I do not think that George Eliot wants us to look upon 
Grandcourt as a symbol of aristocratic decay; she was not given 
to symbolism and besides she was not naive enough to suggest 
that moral qualities are simply the product of social back- 
ground. Still, as the following passage shows, there is no doubt 
that she saw a relationship between Grandcourt’s supercilious 
amorality and his general view of society. 


Grandcourt’s importance as a subject of this realm was of the 
grandly passive kind which consists in the inheritance of land. 
Political and social movements touched him only through the wire 
of his rental, and his most careful biographer need not have read 
up on Schleswig-Holstein, the policy of Bismarck, trade-unions, 
household suffrage, or even the last commercial panic. He glanced 
over the best newspaper columns of these topics, and his views on 
them can hardly be said to have wanted breadth, since he embraced 
all Germans, all commercial men, and all voters liable to use the 
wrong kind of soap, under the general epithet of “ brutes ” ; but he 
took no action on these much agitated questions beyond looking 
from under his eyelids at any man who mentioned them, and 
retaining a silence which served to shake the opinions of timid 
thinkers.® 


Although the aristocratic world of Daniel Deronda is sharply 
observed and vividly recreated, it is true, none the less, that it 
lies outside the range of George Eliot’s normal vision. In the 


* Ibid., Book II, Ch. 13, pp. 99-100. 
8 Ibid., Book VI, Ch. 84, p. 423. 
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novels on which her reputation chiefly depends she concentrates 
on rural and provincial England. And whereas Daniel Deronda 
is the novel in which she came closest to writing about her 
immediately contemporary world—it is set in the England of 
the sixties—she works most easily in an era that belongs to 
her own youth or to the youth of the preceding generation. 
She has, as it were, two historical centres towards which her 
imagination is strongly attracted. The first, and the less impor- 
tant, is the England of the turn of the century, an England that 
she thinks of as innocent of industrialism, as yet undisturbed 
by religious schism and social cleavage. This is the world of 
Adam Bede and Silas Marner. The second is the world that she 
recalls with all the warmth and immediacy with which she 
thinks of her own youth. It is the England of the late twenties 
and early thirties, of Catholic Emancipation and the first 
Reform Bill, an England moving quickly toward a new dispen- 
sation, an England where religion has hardened into habit or 
has split into sect, where the old social structure is feeling the 
pull of industrialism and new political faiths. This is the 
England of The Mill on the Floss, Felix and Middlemarch. 

What I propose to do now is to examine in some detail the 
kind of social analysis and the function it plays in three of 
these novels—in Adam Bede, in The Mill on the Floss and in 
Middlemarch. 

Adam Bede, as we have seen, takes us back to the opening 
years of the century, to an era that George Eliot did not, of 
course, know at first hand, but whose flavour was communicated 
to her by stories and reminiscences heard during her youth. 
As George Eliot’s first extended work in fiction, it is relatively 
simple and uncomplicated in action, and the characters follow 
bold and obvious lines. Although George Eliot transposes it 
in a philosophical key, we immediately recognize the familiar 
story of the handsome, carefree squire who seduces the pretty, 
unsophisticated peasant girl and shatters what might have 
been an idyllic pastoral romance. As befits such a story and 
such a caste of characters, the society of Adam Bede harks 
back to a preceding age. It is paternalistic and feudalistic, 
with the squire at the top of the hierarchy, and with ten- 
ant farmers, independent artisans, and agricultural labourers 
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arranged carefully in descending order. There is nothing harsh 
and oppressive about this society. Indeed, on a casual social 
level, a spirit of camaraderie prevails. But what enables this 
camaraderie between classes to flourish is not, of course, any 
spirit of egalitarian democracy, but simply an unquestioning 
acceptance of the need and of the justice of rigid class distine- 
tions. In this best of all possible worlds there is no place for 
protest and no need of escape. For such old-world Toryism 
George Eliot has a slightly wistful admiration. It finds its most 
shining embodiment in her hero, the strong and incorruptible 
workman, Adam Bede: 


Adam was very susceptible to the influence of rank, and quite 
ready to give an extra amount of respect to every one who had 
more advantages than himself, not being a philosopher, or a pro- 
letaire with democratic ideas, but simply a stout-limbed clever 
carpenter with a large fund of reverence in his nature, which inclined 
him to admit all established claims unless he saw very clear grounds 
for questioning them. He had no theories about setting the world to 
rights, but he saw there was a great deal of damage done by building 
with ill-seasoned timber—by ignorant men in fine clothes making 
plans for outhouses and workshops and the like, without knowing 
the bearings of things—by slovenly joiners’ work, and by hasty 
contracts that could never be fulfilled without ruining somebody; 
and he resolved, for his part, to set his face against such doings. 
On these points he would have maintained his opinion against the 
largest landed proprietor in Loamshire or Stonyshire either; but he 
felt that beyond these it would be better for him to defer to people 
who were more knowing than himself.’ 


The society of Adam Bede is thus simple in structure and 
apparently self-contained and impervious to change. 

A completely static world, however, is not any more possible 
in fiction than it is in life. The rural centre of Hayslope is 
disturbed not merely by the fatal conjunction of a handsome 
and genially indiscreet young squire and a pretty, light-headed 
milk-maid, but by the belated arrival from the world outside 
of a mildly revolutionary force known as Methodism. But 
Methodism is more an alien curiosity in this setting than a 
conquering gospel. Into the mouth of Dinah, the Methodist 
preacher, George Eliot puts an analysis of the social background 


° Adam Bede (Everyman edition) Ch. 16, p. 160. 
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of Methodism, all the more effective because the speaker is not 
conscious of the full implications of her comments. 

But I’ve noticed, that in these villages where the people lead a 
quiet life among the green pastures and the still waters, tilling 
the ground and tending the cattle, there’s a strange deadness to the 
Word, as different as can be from the great towns, like Leeds, where 
I once went to visit a holy woman who preaches there. It’s wonder- 
ful how rich is the harvest of souls up those high-walled streets, 
where you seemed to walk as in a prison-yard, and the ear is 
deafened with the sounds of worldly toil. I think maybe it is 
because the promise is sweeter when this life is so dark and weary, 
and the soul gets more hungry when the body is ill at ease.’° 


Dinah, it is to be noted, transcends the religious movement of 
which she is the spokesman. As the novel progresses, we think 
of her less as a methodist and more as a practical saint divorced 
from sectarianism, as a warmly human embodiment of the 
essence of Christianity. 

Although the social structure of Adam Bede is firmly and 
clearly indicated, it operates more as background than as an 
integral part of the problem posed by the action. Hetty’s plight 
and Arthur’s predicament are not given a social setting, outside 
of the fact, of course, that the wide separation in social status 
makes marriage impossible. If Hetty had been given more 
durable charms, if her aspirations to be a member of the great 
world had had a more realistic foundation, then we might have 
had a theme for social tragedy, not a study in the pathos of 
moral consequences. But that would be to ask for a level of 
sophistication that George Eliot at this time was not interested 
in achieving. Adam Bede is a folk story, given a realistic social 
setting and told in the light of advanced theories about the 
nature of human conduct. 

Completely absent from Adam Bede are the sense of struggle, 
the grasping for security and social status, the frank acceptance 
of material values, the occasional note of protest that char- 
acterize the increasingly middle-class society of Victorian 
England. The Mill on the Floss ushers us immediately into 
such a world. It is, in some respects, George Eliot’s most 
sustained analysis of English philistinism. The benevolent 


*° Adam Bede, Ch. 8, p. 91. 
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paternalism of Adam Bede is succeeded by a society where a 
certain measure of equality is within the grasp of all, provided 
one has a comfortable balance in the bank and the assurance 
of a good return on investments, With a few exceptions, the 
good citizens of St. Oggs—independent farmers, merchants, 
professional men—subscribe to the gospel of success whose 
characteristic virtues are diligence, frugality, and, if circum- 
stances permit, honesty. 

Since the characters in The Mill on the Floss have been 
partially released from a system of rigid class segregation, they 
are more sensitive to social status, more exposed to impersonal 
economic forces than were those in Adam Bede. We are now 
in a world that is dominated by the pursuit of financial security, 
a world that is to become increasingly familiar to us in English 
fiction. The passion for money runs through the story like a 
repulsive disease; the history of the Tulliver family, for instance 
is charted in a series of financial crises. Beneath the casual 
pleasantries of social life lies a bedrock of economic necessity. 
It is a cause for wonder that no diligent Marxian critic, as far 
as I know, has extracted the following passage from The Mill 
on the Floss for appropriate comment: 


In writing the history of unfashionable families, one is apt to fall 
into a tone of emphasis which is very far from being the tone of 
good society, where principles and beliefs are not of an extremely 
moderate kind, but are always presupposed, no subjects being 
eligible but such as can be touched with a light and graceful irony. 
But then, good society has its claret and its velvet carpets, its 
dinner engagements six weeks deep, its opera and its faery ball- 
rooms; rides off its ennui on thoroughbred horses, lounges at the 
club, has to keep clear of crinoline vortices, gets its science done 
by Faraday, and its religion by the superior clergy who are to 
be met in the best houses: how should it have time or need for 
belief and emphasis? But good society, floated on gossamer wings 
of light irony, is of very expensive production; requiring nothing 
less than a wide and arduous national life condensed in unfragrant, 
deafening factories, cramping itself in mines, sweating at furnaces, 
grinding, hammering, weaving under more or less oppression of 
carbonic acid—or else, spread over sheepwalks, and scattered in 
lonely houses and huts on the clayey or chalky corn-lands, where 
the rainy days look dreary. This wide national life is based entirely 
on emphasis—the emphasis of want, which urges it into all the 
activities necessary for the maintenance of good society and light 
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irony: it spends its heavy years often in a chill, uncarpeted fashion, 
amidst family discord unsoftened by long corridors."* 


A society such as this demands an approach radically different 
from that employed by George Eliot in Adam Bede. George 
Eliot is no longer the kindly romanticist describing a way of 
life whose disappearance she half regrets. She is now un- 
sparingly analytical; she describes the solemn rites and customs 
of the Dodson family in the spirit almost of the anthropologist 
recording the peculiarities of a native tribe. And her tone is 
appropriately objective, enlivened by an irony that ranges from 
the playful to the mordantly serious. It is significant that 
Henry James—one of George Eliot’s most discerning critics 
and a disciple, with qualifications—observed about The Mill 
on the Floss that “ The portions of the story which bear upon 
the Dodson family are in their way not unworthy of Balzac... . 
We are reminded of him by the attempt to classify the Dodsons 
socially in a scientific manner, and to accumulate small ex- 
amples of their idiosyncrasies.” ** 

The picture of this sordid, materialistic world is not, of 
course, the whole story of The Mill on the Floss. I have referred 
already to the passages of poetic recollection where George 
Eliot sees her own childhood and youth in the childhood and 
youth of Maggie Tulliver. And Maggie’s whole life is, you 
might say, a persistent attempt to escape from the cramping 
environment of St. Oggs. She is an early Dorothea, emotional, 
idealistic, striving to encompass certain vaguely benevolent 
ends. True, Maggie falls short of the heroic; her infatuation 
for one of George Eliot’s schoolgirlish sketches of masculine 


™ The Mill on the Floss (Everyman edition) Book IV, Ch. 3, pp. 272-8. 

* Henry James, “ The Novels of George Eliot” in Views and Reviews, (Boston. 
1908), pp. 31-32. The question of specific influences is a difficult one in considering 
a writer like George Eliot whose reading in the novel, as in most other fields of 
literature, was so extensive. Still it is significant that she had been reading and 
reflecting on the novels of Balzac just when she was beginning her career as fiction 
writer. On July 21, 1855, there appeared an article by her in The Leader, “ The 
Morality of Wilhelm Meister,” in which she referred to Balzac as “perhaps the 
most wonderful writer of fiction the world has ever seen.” She goes on, however, 
to say that Balzac has overstepped the limit of permissible realism and that “he 
drags us by his magic force through scene after scene of unmitigated vice, till the 
effect of walking among this human carrion is a moral nausea.’ The essay is 
reprinted in Essays and Collected Papers (Boston, 1909), pp. 305-09. 
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charm might seem to be a pathetic climax to a life that, so we 
are told, “ was full of eager, passionate longings for all that 
was beautiful and glad.” Possibly the love affair between 
Maggie and Stephen is meant to be a crowning irony, George 
Eliot’s final comment in the novel on the fragility of ideals in 
a materialistic society. But the problem is more complex than 
that. At the moment of her greatest weakness and, even more, 
at the moment of her greatest humiliation, George Eliot wants 
us to look upon Maggie as inherently noble. We may be sure 
that she is not arguing romantically that Maggie merits our 
sympathy and praise because she has placed passion above 
social obligations. Rather the argument is that Maggie merits 
our sympathy and praise because she turns back to face the 
uncomprehending wrath of society at the call of a moral 
principle—a society, moreover, that is blind to spiritual subt- 
leties and would have acquiesced in the easier solution of her 
problem. Maggie’s action thus becomes a symbolic denial of 
the validity of utilitarian ethics. If she had obeyed her natural 
desires and had married Stephen, she would not, it is true, 
have brought the greatest happiness to the greatest number of 
people, but at least she would have brought the least pain to 
the least number of people. But Maggie scorns this compro- 
mise. She resolves on a course that can bring no approval from 
the community and only a troubled peace to her own conscience. 
The dilemma is too great for Maggie Tulliver and, one suspects, 
for George Eliot. The flood waters of the Floss provide a 
convenient solution. 

What I want to emphasize, then, about social analysis in 
The Mill on the Floss is, first, that it is more complex and more 
pervasive than social analysis in Adam Bede and, consequently, 
bulks more significantly in the novel. In the second place, the 
analysis of social forces is here bound up closely with the 
working out of the theme. Whereas in Adam Bede society is 
simply framework or background, in The Mill on the Floss it 
is an active agent. Not merely must the heroine subdue the 
tumult in her own soul; she must fight against the collective 
prejudices of a society for which the greatest good can be 
reckoned only in terms of material success. Yet, in charting 
George Eliot’s use of social analysis, The Mill on the Floss is 
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only, as it were, a half-way house. She is still dealing with a 
relatively simple and undifferentiated society, one, moreover, 
that is innocent of ideas and is quarantined from the larger 
world outside. To demonstrate fully her power of social analy- 
sis, she needed a society more complex in its structure and more 
deeply implicated in the world of thought and controversy. 
In Middlemarch, the greatest of her novels, she created just 
such a society. 

On the surface, Middlemarch seems to be merely a bulkier 
and more detailed examination of the same material that George 
Eliot had used in The Mill on the Floss—the provincial English 
town and the surrounding countryside of which it is the 
economic and cultural capital. But in reality the range of 
observation has become greater and the point of view has 
shifted notably. St. Oggs is one particular provincial town, 
clearly seen and vividly recreated; Middlemarch is English 
provincial society in the days just before the first Reform Bill. 
At the heart of this society, increasingly assertive and self- 
confident, is the prosperous middle-class, deriving wealth and 
prestige from commerce and banking and occasionally from a 
profession—the Vincys, the Bulstrodes and the Lydgates. From 
this centre we move upward into the squierarchy and the local 
families of established position—the Brookes and the Casau- 
bons, and touch finally upon the life of the lesser, rural aristo- 
cracy. As we move downward from this same centre, we remain 
longest with a family like the Garths, honest and industrious 
folk who have not yet learned the catechism of success; we 
pause briefly to observe the repulsive entourage that gather 
around the expiring Featherstone—small, independent farmers 
of some means; and we listen from time to time to the voice 
of the tenant farmer and the agricultural labourer, raised 
bitterly and sometimes drunkenly against the ills of his lot. 
In this rural, midland society George Eliot had, of course, no 
place for the industrialized working class or for the artisans 
and colliers who appear in Feliz Holt. Perhaps this is just as 
well. Like most of the Victorian novelists, she did not know 
the working man; she saw him at a distance, and at this remove 
he appeared less as an individual and more as a vague and 
disturbing element in society. 
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To this diversity of social class George Eliot in Middlemarch 
has added diversity of occupation and profession, so that social 
analysis is conducted from a multiple point of view. Thus, 
Casaubon is a study in the pathos of an arid and unimaginative 
scholarship. Lydgate, in his way, is a village Huxley who has 
dedicated his life to the ideals of disinterestedness and uncom- 
promising veracity. Mr. Brooke is a politician, although inept 
in method and muddled in theory. Will Ladislaw is a free-lance 
intellectual, with an extensive if unorganized repertory of ideas. 
Even Dorothea, denied a profession and a rational education 
by the dictates of the age, tries to carve out a career as humani- 
tarian and philanthropist. 

It is, of course, typical of George Eliot’s art that, given 
characters such as these, she should try to relate them to their 
appropriate background. Casaubon and Lydgate emerge to the 
accompaniment of random observations on and brief sketches 
of the state of contemporary scholarship and medical science. 
The political material is even more prominent and often operates 
as a sort of central reference point for George Eliot’s multiple 
approach. The livelier minds of the community look beyond the 
immediate and the personal and reflect on the political problems 
of the day. Whereas St. Oggs had groped its way into political 
consciousness only on the issue of Catholic emancipation—not 
so much a realistic problem as a momentary return to the 
passions and prejudices of the past—Middlemarch is awake in 
a wide-eyed and eagerly naive fashion to the great issues of 
reform. 

The increased scope and allusiveness of George Eliot’s social 
analysis enables her to examine more fully than before the 
counterpoint of class and social distinction. In Adam Bede 
wholly, and in The Mill on the Floss mainly, the characters 
were placed against an unchanging social and political back- 
ground; here, however, we are in the midst of flux, in a world of 
rapid change that has swallowed many of the old taboos and 
standards and is busily creating new ones. If rural gentry and 
aristocracy mix more easily with solid middle-class families, 
the solid middle-class families are more sensitive to distinctions 
within their own group. The vice of snobbery, unknown in 
Adam Bede and incipient in The Mill on the Floss, has now 
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emerged and taken on cruel refinements. The Vincys, for 
instance, look down upon the Garths because Mrs. Garth has 
taken in pupils and Mr. Garth is financially unsound. 

This is a world, moreover, where ideas, no less than economic 
status and social position, can divide or unite. The reform 
movement cuts boldly across class divisions and gathers in a 
diverse brood of adherents. Enlisted under its banner are 
Bulstrode, weathy banker and pious dissenter, Farebrother, 
tolerant, this-worldly church of England clergyman, Vincy, 
prosperous merchant and genial man of the world, and Will 
Ladislaw, bohemian and intellectual. The number of malcon- 
tents, of those who try to burst out of their social mould, has, 
in this novel, greatly increased. St. Oggs could throw up only a 
Maggie and a Philip, but most of the leading characters in 
Middlemarch are jarred into dissatisfaction and sometimes even 
into active rebellion. Usually, of course, the rebellion is abor- 
tive; circumstances twine about the idealist and bind him 
securely to the commonplace and the respectable. But still 
rebellion exists, and escape is not impossible. 

Middlemarch might be described as a picture of a society 
where two opposed principles struggle for dominance, The one 
we might call the rigid or the static. It is embodied in the class 
structure, in the prejudices and customs that make for division 
and segregation, in the materialism that discourages thought and 
strangles aspiration. The other we might call the flexible or 
the dynamic. It is embodied in the social and intellectual 
movements that disdain the niceties of class division and in 
the personal vision that sets at nought the things of this world. 
In George Eliot’s reading of life, it was the former principle that 
more often than not triumphed, but not without a struggle. 

I have tried to show the different roles that social analysis 
plays in three novels: how in Adam Bede it has a minor, back- 
ground role; how in The Mill on the Floss it bulks much more 
significantly and strengthens and clarifies the theme; how finally 
in Middlemarch it helps to determine the choice of material, 
gives added depth to characterization, and provides one of 
the ideas by which a diverse and complex world takes on form 
and meaning. Yet I do not want to suggest that in Middle- 
march the reader is being constantly reminded of the existence 
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of a social context. If George Eliot has more powerfully than 
any other English novelist the social vision—the ability to 
embrace a diversity of social material: economic status, class 
division, professional characteristics, political divergences, she 
has at the same time, the power to fuse this material unobtru- 
sively with her analysis of private motives. In Middlemarch, 
for instance, notice the way the political issue remains in the 
background, coming forward only to add colour and excitement 
to a scene or to sharpen conflicts that have already been estab- 
lished. I select as an example of this a scene in the novel that 
would appear to have a heavy political emphasis.** Lydgate 
and Ladislaw argue about electoral reform. A familiar anti- 
thesis is sharply and economically set forth in the exchange 
between the two men: Lydgate protests against “crying up 
a measure as if it were a universal cure, and crying up men who 
are part of the very disease that wants curing”; Ladislaw 
cheerfully admits that electoral reform is no cure-all and that 
reform candidates are often corrupt and ignorant, but argues 
that, after all, “ your cure must begin somewhere.” Now this 
dialogue is no doubt politically illuminating, but its real function 
in the novel lies elsewhere. The conversation takes place in the 
Lydgate drawing-room in the presence of Lydgate’s wife, Rosa- 
mond, who looks upon it as a boring and vexatious interruption 
of the pleasant inanities of social life. As he talks, Lydgate is 
aware not only that his wife is bored but that she derives a 
pleasure from Ladislaw’s innocent attentions that his own 
presence and conversation can no longer give. These disturbing 
thoughts force a more acrimonious note into his speech, which 
becomes stronger as he realizes the ironic cross-reference be- 
tween his own relations with the hypocritical Bulstrode and 
his spirited protest against the linking of high, political goals 
with narrow measures and inferior men. This scene, then, 
emerges naturally from a private situation and illuminates 
character and conduct. Social analysis is the handmaiden, not 
the mistress, of George Eliot’s art. 

There are, it seems to me, two principal dangers to which the 
novelist deeply interested in the ways of society is exposed. 
One of these dangers is described by Mr. Edwin Muir in a 


*® Middlemarch (Everyman edition) Book V, Ch. 46. 
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comment he makes about the novels of H. G. Wells and John 
Galsworthy. “To Mr. Wells and Mr. Galsworthy,” he writes, 
“ society is essentially an abstract conception, not an imagina- 
tive reality; they do not recreate society, therefore, in their 
novels, they merely illustrate it, or rather their ideas about 
it..... To them society is there full grown as an idea at the 
beginning; it is not created by the characters, rather it creates 
them; but at the same time it is always beyond them, exists as 
a thing in itself, and cannot be adumbrated completely except 
by employing the arts of exposition.” ** The other danger is 
illustrated in the novels of Thackeray. Here there is no question 
of an abstract conception of society and of characters who are 
merely deduced from that conception. As Mr. Muir further 
observes, “ Thackeray sets his characters going, he exhibits 
them continuously in a present not verbal but psychological, 
and at the end a picture of society has sprung up before our 
eyes.” *° But one should add that at the end of the Thackeray 
novel the characters he has so magnificently created tend to 
lose their identity and to disappear into the limbo of Vanity 
Fair. George Eliot, not the least accomplished of the Victorians 
in the art of compromise, avoids these two extremes. In 
Middlemarch, for instance, her vision of society and her vision 
of the individual never split asunder. They are bound together 
by an interlocking of the particular and the general, of the 
concrete and the theoretical, by a method of social analysis 
that has been refined into a subtle and complex art. 


University College, 
University of Toronto. 


Edwin Muir, The Structure of the Novel (London, 1928), 122. 
18 Ibid. 











